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For the Companion, 


A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A STORY OF NEW YORK. 
By Edgar Fawcett. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chap. V. 


Rachel hurried to the lighted gas-jet, and placed 
the thin edge of the letter in the flame, and then 





held the sheet in her hand as it quickly burned. 
Katrine just then opened the door, without being 
summoned. Rachel did not turn, but watched 
the paper until only a few blazing fragments re- 
mained. These she flung into an open grate. As 
she did so, Katrine gave a faint, dry little laugh. 
“Are you trying to set the house on fire, madem- 
oiselle ?” she exclaimed, in a tone of reprimand. 

“I was burning a letter that I wished to destroy,” 
answered Rachel. 

“Oh!” said Katrine; “I understand. 
the letter, no doubt.” 

“T did not say that it was,” returned Rachel, 
quietly. 

The Frenchwoman gave an irritated gesture, 
and looked at Rachel with her head sideways, and 
her black, keen, narrow eyes a little askance. 

‘*You did burn the letter,” she said, very softly. 
“T do not care whether you deny it or not—you 
did. Very well! And now, I suppose you mean 
to expose me? You mean to tell what I said to 
you in the hall. You will try that I shall lose 
my place.” 

Rachel watched the scorched fragments in the 
grate before she answered. Meanwhile she was 
thinking what reply she ought to make. 

“I do not wish to tell what you said about the 
letter, if my speaking about it will make you lose 
your place. ButI am sure you did wrong in ask- 
ing me to give it to you, though I don’t quite know 
what you meant todo with it. I shall not speak 
about it unless there are reasons why I should tell 
my aunt.” 

Katrine threw back her head in disdain, but at 
once checked herself, and with a smile said, “I 
thank you, mademoiselle,” sidling toward the 
door. ‘You will, I am sure, see no reason for 
speaking about it. I am sorry; I regret the in- 
discretion. You will not have me lose my place? 
You are good, very good!” 

“Why did you not see it before?” asked Ra- 
chel, trying to look into the black, uneasy eyes of 
the Frenchwoman. “Why did you ask me to do 
something that was wrong? You must have 
thought that I was not good.” 

“Ah! I was hasty. It was impulse. I did not 
think. Forgive me, mademoiselle!” Katrine had 
reached, by this time, the half-open door. ‘Good- 
night, mademoiselle!” she said, in a kind of flut- 
tered whisper. But as she turned and left the 
room, there was a scowl of rage on her dark face. 

Rachel sank into a chair, and sat in perplexed 
thought for many minutes. Then she went to bed. 
She slept, but very fitfully; waking at intervals 
because of some unpleasant dream that startled 
her. It seemed all the night as if she heard her 
father’s voice speaking out of the dim realm of the 
dead. The next morning she rose with a dull 
headache. She was perplexed, and could not see 
clearly what her conduct should be toward her 
uncle. She was dependent upon his bounty, his 
charity, so to speak; and yet he had robbed and 
ruined her father. Ought she to remain under 
the same roof with him? Ought she to accept 
from him a single kindness? Ought she not to 
face even starvation, rather than accept the home 
he was probably intending to offer her ? 

Or ought she, on the other hand, to forgive the 
great wrong he had done? From the tone of her 
father’s letter, it seemed as if he had tried to be 
charitable, even while he felt most keenly the 
cruel wrong that had been done him. If he could 
behave with generous charity, should she not do 
the same? 

She had no fear of facing the world, for she 
knew but little about its dangers or its hardships. 
Enough money, and more, was in her possession 
to go back to Denton. She could tell good, kindly 
Mrs. Carr everything. But Mrs. Carr was poor. 
Still, she could remain with her jong enough to 
find some means of earning a livelihood. 

Perplexed and undecided, she finally concluded 
to wait until she saw her uncle. “After we have 


It was 


talked together,” she thought, “I will decide what 
to do.” 
Just then there was a knock on the door, and 


Blanche came quietly into the room, and greeted | 
her with a kiss. “Do you know, Rachel,” she 
exclaimed, “I haven’t slept a bit well! After you 
left, I couldn't help lying awake and thinking 
what a thoughtless girl I’ve always been, with 
everything about me that ought to make me hap- 
py, and how faithful you have been up there in 
your little country home. Then I heard Ida in the 
hall. Did you? It was very late; but, of course, 
you were asleep.” 

“Yes, I heard the rustling of a dress,” 





replied 


Rachel, not wishing to tell how wakeful she had 
been. ‘And then there were voices—hers, I think, 
and perhaps your brother Frank’s.” 

“Yes, Frank went to the Ogdens’ ball after the 
opera. I heard him say to Ida that he thought 
the German was very stupid. The German, you 
know, is a fashionable dance at New York parties. 
I know all about it. I made Ida and Frank tell 
me. You are asked to dance it by a gentleman. 
You sit in a large kind of circle. Every now and 
then you and your partner have a regular turn to 
dance. But if you are not taken out—that is the 
word they use, ‘taken out’—by others who are 
making the figures, as they do in a regular quad- 
rille, then you have to sit for ever so long. I sup- 
pose that is what Frank meant by calling the Ger- 
man stupid. I dare say he wasn’t taken out half 
as much as he wanted to be. Well, if you are 
ready, we will go to breakfast. I always break- 
fast with Katrine and Julian. I do hope Julian 
will be in a good humor.” 

“And if he is not,” said Rachel, ‘‘we won’t say 
anything to irritate him; will we ?” 

Blanche kissed her. ‘No; at least J won’t. Of 
course such a thoughtless girl as you, may do so, 
but I shall not,” she said, laughing. ‘You see, 
I’ve done my share, ever since he was two years 
old,” she declared, as if making a confession, ‘and 
I shall never do so any more!” 

Rachel turned, and taking the little, pale, thin 
face between both hands, kissed her tenderly. 





Julian appeared at the breakfast, served up 








| side. 





stairs, as the dinner last night had been, Katrine 
accompanying him. 
The Frenchwoman made no conversation while | 


the girls were at the table,-and when breakfast | Thomas. 


was over, brought Blanche’s wraps at once. 


somewhat late. Katrine told her this while attir- 
ing her, and though she told it in French, Rachel 
somehow caught the meaning of the words. 
At this point little Julian ran up to his sister’s | 
He looked more like a little elf than ever. | 


He had on a suit of red and blue cashmere, which 
was made in a very natty way; the latest Paris 
fashion. 

‘“‘While Katrine takes you to school, Blanche,” 
he cried, snapping his black eyes at Rachel, “I 
sha’n’t stay here with her!” he lifted one small 
forefinger and pointed it scornfully at Rachel. ‘I 
shall be down stairs with Thomas. I like Thomas. 
He lets me have bites of things that are left over 
from papa’s breakfast. Papa has lots of good 
things for breakfast. And he has claret-and-water, 
too! Sometimes Thomas lets me have claret-and- 
water. Papa never knows.” 

“Yon must not go down and see Thomas this 
morning,” said Rachel, in her soft voice, looking 
at the little shape of Julian as it pranced mis- 
chievously about the breakfast-room. ‘You must 
stay with me while Miss Katrine takes your sis- 
ter Blanche to school.” 

Little Julian put out his tongue impudently. 
“No,” he exclaimed, shrugging his frail shoulders, 
“T won’t stay with you! I'll go down amd see 
Thomas, as I always do. I don’t like country 
girls. Ihatethem. I’”—— 

“Julian!” cried Blanche, while Katrine was at- 
tending to her wraps. 

“Never mind,” said Rachel, gently. “I think 
he will stay with me just for one morning.” Ju- 
lian pouted, and violently shook his head. Ka- 
trine, with her face averted, spoke some rapid 
words to him in French. Rachel could not under- 
stand. She looked at Blanche. Her cousin, who 





It | that make him ill. 
was the young girl’s school-hour; she was already | told her. 
does not seem to care. 





was now quite ready for school, slipped up to 


| Rachel’s side and whispered,— 


‘Katrine says that he better go down and see 
Thomas gives him all sorts of things 
Katrine knows it, for I have 
I have told mamma, too; but mamma 
Do what you can to keep 
him up here. I am sure that it is best.” 

Blanche and Katrine then left the room. Rachel 
at once closed the door, and went up to the little 
shrinking, unwilling shape that had got itself into 
a corner and was staring at her in a most hostile 
way from its small black eves. 

“Now, I’m sure you will stay here with me,” 
she saic, putting out one hand. “Thomas will 
only give you things to eat, and you have had 
your breakfast. Come, now, which would you 


rather have—something more to eat, or a nice 
story, just as nice as it can be ?” 

Julian, like all children, loved stories. The 
word “story” acted like magic upon him. He 


took a step or two towards Rachel, and then as 
quickly recoiled. 

“You can’t tell me a story!” he cried, disdain- 
fully. “You’re only a country girl!” 

Rachel laughed, pleasantly. “Oh,” she said, 
“country girls know new stories, sometimes—the 
kind that little city boys have never heard.” 

This was quite enough for Julian, and Rachel 
had his queer little figure at her side before an- 
other minute had passed. She then told hima long 
story, that evidently pleased him, for he listened 
intently, his small black eyes watching every ex- 
pression of her sweet face through the whole of it. 
When she at length paused, he asked,— 

“And—and did this bad little boy who lived in 
the city, and—and who promised not to cry or 
have any more tantrums, ever get to be a big 
man, so that he could win the golden crown all 
sparkling with diamonds that the good fairy had 
promised him ?” 

Rachel stooped and kissed him before she gave 
any answer. His pale little face and weak, slight 
frame had drawn out all of her sympathies. He 
looked as if he needed some one always near him, 
just as a candle in a wind out-of-doors needs a 
guarding hand, lest it shall be extinguished. 

“The end of my story can never be told,” said 
Rachel, with her pretty face close to the fragile, 
upturned head. “It can never be told until you 
promise that you will try not to disobey your 
mamma—that you will not call your Cousin Ra- 
chel a country girl in a mocking way—or speak 
spiteful, ugly words to Blanche or Ida, or to any- 
body.” 

Julian looked at her very steadily. ‘And if I 
promised this,” he questioned, greatly interested, 
“would J get the golden crown all sparkling with 
diamonds? Do you mean that Jam the bad lit- 
tle boy in the story you've just told ?” 

Rachel stooped and kissed him again, before she 
answered. Her face was beaming, and full of 
sympathy, and it was no wonder that the little 
fellow put both his tiny arms round her neck. He 
could not have told why he did it; he did it be- 
cause he wanted to do it with all his childish little 
heart. 

Rachel answered him, in a low, soft voice. And 
before she had ended, Julian’s friendship was fully 
won. 

“T like you,” he whispered, close in her ear. 
like you ever so much. 
first.” 

“No,” said Rachel, opening her eyes, and look- 
ing gravely at him. ‘You called mea country 
girl.” 

‘Well, so you are.” Then he paused, seeming 
to meditate, with one little arm still about Rachel’s 
neck. “But if all country girls are just like you, 
Icouldn’t help liking country girls, could 1? And 
when I grow up to be a man, I shall marry a coun- 
try girl, and nobody else!” 

Rachel laughed. Her voice was so fresh and 
winsome, that he hugged her closer while he 
heard it. ‘O my fine little fellow,” she said, ‘‘no 
nice country girl will ever think of marrying you 
unless you grow up so that you can be worthy to 
wear the golden crown I told you of.” 

“Will you tell me how I can grow up so as to 
get it?” asked Julian. “I think I could be good 
if you would show me how. Didn’t the little boys 
love you where you came from? Didn’t every- 
body love you where you came from ?” 

Just then Katrine returned, and the three sat to- 
gether while the Frenchwoman taught Julian his 
morning lessons. Katrine, however, made no con- 
versation, and hardly noticed Rachel. 
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But I didn’t a bit, at 
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After lunch Ler aunt summoned her for a drive 
in the park. ‘The great, imposing family-carriage 
bore them both, soon afterward, into up-town dis- 
tricts, and when they returned rather late in the 
afternoon, Mrs. Merivale said, while they both 
stood in the spacious lower hall together,— 

“You told me that you were to have a little talk 
with your uncle this evening. He is going toa 
great dinner to-night. It still wants at least an 
hour before his time of going, and if I am not mis- 
taken, he is in the library. If you care to sce him, 
you might pass along the hall, and knock at the 
library-door.” 

Here Mrs. Merivale gave a little shrill cry of 
“Thomas.” “Well,” she went on, “Thomas, who 
admitted us, has disappeared. But go into the li- 
brary, and see for yourself. I take dinner with 
my sister, Mrs. Spencer, this evening, and shall re- 
turn early. I must leave very soon.” 

Obeying the suggestion of her aunt, who now 
ascended the stairs, Rachel passed along the wide 
marbled hall until she reached the door of the din- 
ing-room. As she reached it, she heard, without 
any intention of listening, Katrine’s voice, and 
then a second later, the voice of Thomas the butler 
in reply. 

Rachel grew crimson, and then pale. What she 
had overheard both shocked and alarmed her. 

(To be continued.) 
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ATTAINMENT. 


Who seeks for good must first be good, 

Who seeks for joy must moderate his blood, 
Who wine desires, let him the ripe grapes tread, 
Who miracles, by stronger faith be led. 





—Goethe, 
—————_+or— 


For the Companion. 


FARMER TOLLEY’S EXPERIMENT. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 
“Whoa!” said Farmer Tolley. The team 
Farmer Tolley leaned on the plough- 
handle, and looked up to a clear space in the sky, 
which was as cerulean as a sea. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 

There were light clouds drifting across the blue 
expanse, driven by the warm western winds, and 
between the earth and sky there was flying a dark 
a solitary crow. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 

“Yes, I hear ye,” said Farmer Tolley. “Come 
to pull up my corn this year before it is planted. I 
of old. I declare it is too bad! Go 


stopped. 


object 


know 
lang 

Not far from the field where the farmer was 
ploughing was a swamp. In winter, when it was 
and “sledding” was the farmers 


you 


frozen good, 


worked there, cutting their summer’s wood. But 
as soon as spring came, it was amiry bog. The 


great trees rise as from countless mossy islands. 
No one could penetrate it after April during the 
warm season, except when there was a drought. 
In this watery solitude, in the tops of the tall 
pines, the crows made their-nests. 

Farmer ‘Tolley glanced up from the neat furrow 
the plough was turning to see where the dark 
The black sails of the pirate of 
the air swept before the warm winds towards the 
pines in the deepest bogs of the swamp. 

“1 declare it is too bad!” reiterated the farmer. 
“Too bad! Just like your relations waitin’ round 
fer your property before you die. Go lang!” 

At the end of the furrow the farmer stopped his 
team, and went to the well-sweep in the dooryard 
for some water. While the well-pole was descend- 
ing, his wife came to the door. 

“Sophia, what do you think? 
crow again.” 

“Show! You don’t say so, Pelick ?” 
Tolley’s Christian name was Peleg. 

“Sure as you're alive, I have!” 

“Do you think, Pelick, it was the same one ?” 

“Yes; he knew me, and spoke to me from the 
sky, just as though I had been one of the old 
prophets, and he'd been sent to try my patience. 
Blast him, it is too bad!” 

“Do you think it was the same one what pulled 
your corn so last year, Pelick ?” 

“The same one, Sophia. Pulled the whole field 
up, so that I had to plant it all over agin. When 
I had gone away to the Iour-Days’ Meetin’, and 
as adelegate too! I shan’t go this year, if they 
elect me. That crow did me well-nigh on to fifty 
dollars’ damage. I don’t know but a hundred.” 

Farmer Tolley tipped the bucket on the stone 
well-curb. 

“Don’t you want I should bring you out the 
dipper, Pelick, or a tumbler, or somethin’ ?” 

“No, L can use the bucket just as well.” 

“Well, Pelick, I don’t know what you'll do.” 

Peleg went back to his team. 

The note of the bluebirds fluted through the 
mild air; the woodpecker tapped the trees; a 
tlock of wild geese, honking, sailed along the sky; 
the fields and woods were full of pleasant sounds, 
that told that the season was changing, and Farm- 
er Tolley would have been happy but for the 
warning voice of that terrible crow. 

That evening, after milking and doing the 
chores, he sat down by the fire, for the evenings 
were yet somewhat long and cool, and took up the 
agricultural journal. 

“Pelick,” said his good wife, “what do you 
think I found? There’s a piece in that paper 
about crows.” 

“Where, Sophia ?” 

“Tet me take the paper, and I will find it for 
you. There, Pelick.” 


object was going. 


I’ve seen that 


Farmer 


Farmer Tolley adjusted his spectacles, and be- 
gan to read. 

‘Lhe cat climbed into his lap, and rubbed against 
the paper with a faint mew. 

“You get down, puss. Let me read this. Sophia! 
Sophia, I say! It says here, Prof. Solomon, one 
of these great professors that arranges the planets 
and all them things, I suppose, it says, he says, 
Sophia, that the crow never alights beneath an ob- 
ject of which he is afraid. Just you listen a mo- 
ment; ‘It is a fact well known to ornithologists 
that a crow never alights beneath any object of 
which it is afraid. Hence scarecrows should be 
erected high in the air, like barrels on tall poles, 
etc. The New England custom of stringing the 
field is for this reason very effective.’ Stands to 
reason that is so, Sophia. Folks are discoverin’ 
almost everything nowadays.” 

Farmer Tolley stroked the cat. He was a very 
guileless, tender-hearted man. It must have been 
a very mean kind of a crow to have pulled his 
corn, when he had “gone away to the Four-Days’ 
Meetin’ as a delegate, too!’’ 

After the bluebirds came the robins; after the 
robins, the martins; after the martins, the orioles, 
and then it was planting-time. 

One day, when Farmer Tolley was industrious- 
ly dropping corn and rejoicing in the sunshine, a 
black shadow swept across the row, like a partial 
eclipse, and his feet were arrested by a familiar 
voice,— 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 

“You black wretch!” said Farmer Tolley. “I’ll 
fix you! You go along with your caw! caw! 
cawin’! Wait till I get up my scientific scare- 
crow! That will make your eyes stick out. You 
won’t do as ye did last year, when I set up my 
straw man. Kept a-comin’ a little nearer, and a 
little nearer, and a little nearer, and finally, one 
damp day, you dropped down and lit upon his 
head. But I’ve got ye this year! There’s nothin’ 
that’s like science.” 

The peach-boughs reddened with blossoms, the 
pear-trees became white as snow. Then the or- 
chard burst into bloom, like hills of roses. There 
were burning bushes in all the roadsides and pas- 
tures. ‘Then planting-time was over. 

The bobolinks came, and the tender blades of 
corn began to form geometrical lines in the brown 
fields. 

Just at this time, when there were damask morn- 
ings, and dewdrops on every leaf and blade of 
grass, and the clover was incense, and the roses 
were filling, as cups with wine, a wonder appeared 
in Bonneyville, such as the oldest inhabitant had 
never seen. 

It was in Farmer Tolley’s corn-field. 

In the middle of the said field there was a rock. 
It was on this rock that the wonder appeared. 

It consisted of the figure of a man, or rather of 
a giant, as though one of the champions of the 
aboriginal races had come back to behold the ad- 
vances that science was making in the world. 
The effigy held in its hand a tall pole, and on the 
top of the pole was an open umbrella. 

The farmer had set up this effigy one day at 
nightfall; it was on the evening of the first day 
that he discovered that his corn was beginning to 
break through hills. 

On the morning after this gigantic apparition 
was made to lift up its umbrella thus high in the 
air, Farmer Tolley rose early, and took his milk- 
ing-pails, and went out to milk his four thrifty 
But the thought of his scarecrow, con- 
structed after Prof. Solomon’s plan, so excited his 
curiosity that he put down his pails, and walked 
briskly towards the corn-field. He sat down there 
under a tree by the wall, and viewed with satisfac- 
tion and amazement the creation of his own hands 
which loomed above the sprouting field under the 
protecting umbrella 

‘The crow was also up early 

From the far-off pine-tops in the inaccessible 
bogs, there came an exclamation of wonder. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” with a flapping of glossy 
wings. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” said the farmer, slapping 
his hands on his knees; “so you see it, do ye? I 
can take a little rest after plantin’ time this year, 
thanks to Prof. Solomon. Haw! haw! haw!” 

When the neighbors saw the apparition they, 
also, as well as the crows, were greatly surprised. 
They stopped by the bars to look at it. Horses 
saw it from the road and were frightened. The 
selectmen met and talked about it. Was it safe? 
It might cause a skittish horse to run, or take 
the senses away from some nervous woman or 
child. 

The sagacious farmer’s corn came up well, and 
rejoiced in the sunshine of the glowing days. The 
farmer surveyed it with pride, and the crow with 
envy from afar off. When the ill-omened bird 
flew over that field he flew high, as though, seized 
by a better inspiration, he was ascending towards 
the sun. 

A third or fourth morning after the giant with 
the lofty umbrella had been placed upon the rock, 
Farmer Tolley again visited his field. The crow, 
also, had made a short excursion in that direction, 
and was contemplating the giant from a tree on 
the edge of the swamp. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” he called, as he saw the 
farmer crawling through the bars of the promising 
field. 


cows. 





“You don’t say so!” said the farmer. “Got 
along as far as you dare to, haven’t ye? You see 
it, don’t ye? How that corn is comin’ up!” 

The next morning brought to the farmer a fur- 


ther surprise. On going to the field, he found that 
the crow had arrived there before him, and was 
surveying the greenery from a tall white birch 
that rose from a corner in the wall. 

The farmer stopped short when he first saw the 
black object swaying in the wind from the lithe 
top of the white-birch tree. He was thinking at 
that time of the wonderful advancement that 
knowledge was making in fields of discovery and 
in ascertaining the real relations of things, and he 
was rather humiliated at the suspicion that the 
crow also might have become a scientist and be 
making progress as well. 

In these days of advancing knowledge, the good 
parson called to see Peleg with an important mes- 
sage. 

“I’ve been talking with the committee, Peleg, 
and they are unanimous that you shall go as the 
delegate to the June meeting this year. You had 
arather hard experience last year, on account of 
that crow, but Deacon Holden says that he will 
get his little boy to watch your field this year. 
He thinks that lie cannot go, anyhow.” 

“T shall not need any one to watch my field this 
year, parson. I have been studying science, and 
I have set up a contrivance that would terrify the 
boldest servant of the Prince of the power of the 
air—I mean figuratively that crow. Go out to 
field with me, parson, and I will show you one of 
the most wonderful sights that you ever set eyes 
on! All the neighbors are talking about it!” 

The parson and Farmer Tolley passed through 
the orchard towards the field. The flaky apple- 
blossoms drifted upon the breeze and whitened the 
emerald turf. 

“This is a wonderful age in which we are living, 
parson; steam-cars and telegraphs and balloons, 
and pumps and things. There is one thing, par- 
son, that you can always trust, and—that—is— 
Science!” 

The corn-field came into view with the colossal 
image erected to science under the xgis of the 
lofty umbrella. 

“There, parson, what do you think of that ?” 

“Caw! caw! caw!” 

“Massy, parson! where did that crow fly from ? 
Rose right up out of the ground, like. Let’s go 
and see if anything has touched the corn.” 

The geometry of the field was found to be per- 
fect at every point. 

“Peleg,” said the parson, “science has many 
sides to it. You cannot trust a new principle of 
science until you know the whole of it and it is 
wholly proven. There are discoveries and discov- 
eries.” 

“The principle of this discovery,” said Peleg, 
‘is that no crow ever lights underneath an object 
of which it is afraid. Now, any crow would be 
afraid of such an object as that, it stands to rea- 
son. That’s so, parson, every time. ‘Therefore 
that there field is just as much protected and just 
as safe as though there was never a crow in all the 
wide world. That’s what you would call logic, 
parson.” 

“Yes, Peleg, but in these great logical questions 
one wants to be sure that his premises are correct. 
That crow knows more than you think he does, 
Peleg, and I would not leave a field of mine like 
that without watching at this time of year with- 
out I was perfectly sure that my science and logic 
were perfectly correct. I wouldn’t put any man’s 
theory against that crow. He may have a theory 
of his own befor2 you get back, Peleg. When a 
crow gets over being scared at an object he be- 
comes wonderfully tame and bold. My father 
once had a tame crow that would steal his shoe- 
strings out of his shoes when he was eating at the 
table. Theories are good things to work by, Pe- 
leg, but a man is accountable for the exercise of 
his common-sense. ‘Prove all things,’ the wise 
man said. Science is not science, and logic is not 
logic, unless you’re sure.” 

Peleg and Sophia went to the June meeting. On 
the morning before Peleg started for this gather- 
ing of excellent, thrifty, well-ordered people, which 
was appointed to take place in alittle white church 
on the green of a neighboring town, he walked 
proudly over the corn-field, which had become like 
a rippling sea of green. The thrushes were sing- 
ing in the woods, and the robins in the orchards 
and door-yard trees. 

“There is music everywhere,” said Peleg. 

A dreadful discord broke upon, or rather into, 
the choral harmonies of the woods and orchards 
and ancestral trees. 

“Young crows, I do believe,” said Peleg. “A 
whole family of them. Almost grown up, too. 
How lucky I am to have a scarecrow like that!” 

The June meeting proved delightful to Peleg and 
Sophia. There was nothing selfish in Peleg’s soul, 
and he related to several farmers who were dele- 
gates the achievements of science as illustrated by 
his wonderful scarecrow. 

The day of his return was rainy. He remarked 
to Sophia that they had need of the umbrella which 
was protecting the giant in the corn-field. The lat- 
ter certainly stood in no danger of rheumatism or 
catarrh. 

“Never mind, Peleg,” said Sophia; “it is doin’ 
great service where it is.” 

Immediately on his return, Peleg visited the corn- 
field. He stopped at the bars. The crow did not 
greet him from the tree-tops, but, could it be? 
there was a black gulf in the sea of green. It was 
near the wonderful giant, who was still holding 
the open umbrella boldly above his head. The 
crow had surely been at work there. 





Farmer Tolley walked slowly toward the desert 


in the late beautiful expanse. 
hard. 

As he approached the vacant space, his feet were 
arrested by a sound that made his lower jaw fall 
and his knees tremble. It came from the umbrella. 

“Caw, caw, caw!” 

Could it be ? 

Out from under the umbrella darted a dreadful 
object with wings like night, wildly ejaculating, 
“Caw, caw, caw!” 

The farmer paused. 

“T never!” 

There was a commingling of Plutonian sounds 
inside of the umbrella,—a wail as from an orphan- 
asylum. Presently out flew a young crow. 

Then another! 

And another! 

And a fourth! 

They followed their mother, making a long, sol- 
emn procession through the windy, watery air. 
The poor things had lost their umbrella, but not 
their mother. 

Farmer Tolley stood like one petrified. The 
collapse of science and logic and theory all ina 
moment, as it were, seemed to him like the blowing 
away of the world on which his feet of faith were 
planted. But he had not been gaining will power 
during the June meeting to fall into a passion on 
the very day of his return. He recalled, too, what 
his prudent parson had said about not being over 
confident in a theory unless you are sure that all 
the premises are correct and well proved. 

He only said mildly,— 

“T’'ll tell Sophia of that.” 

And he added philosophically,— 

‘“‘When one plan does not work well, I’ve al- 
ways noticed that the best way is to try another.” 

The next day the farmer removed the giant and 
the tall umbrella from the corn-field. 

On the morning after the disappearance of the 
airy knight, a very innocent-looking scarecrow 
appeared upon the identical rock where science had 
met such a signal defeat. To the outward eye, it 
was the figure of a man holding in his two hands a 
gun after the manner of a soldier presenting arms. 
Only Sophia knew the terrible secret contained in 
that immobile-looking figure. 

The crow was up betimes on that morning, and 
beat its way through the sea of gray mist mingled 
with sunbeams to the lithe birch-tree in the corner 
of the field. 

“Caw, caw, caw!” 

The figure stood like a statue. 

The brains of birds, like all brains, have their lim- 
itations; and to the crow’s limited philosophy, 
that figure could not bea man. Corvus swung up 
and down on the tree-top in the billowy mist, and 
now and then added its base notes to the sweet 
choruses of birds that encircled the field. Then 
he glided gently down on level wings into the mid- 
dle of the field. 

“Bane!” 

Did ever a scarecrow fire a gun before ? 

If ever there was an astonished member of the 
raven family, it was that one; astonished not only 
that: a scarecrow should fire a gun, but that the 
effect should be so harmless. It took the lucky 
bird but a moment to recover its wings, and the 
way that the latter propelled a breakfastless body 
through space was something remarkable in the 
achievements of aerial velocity, The beguiled ird 
left the field in the dim distance before the echoes 
of the gun had ceased to die away among the 
pines. 

Then the scarecrow walked towards the farm- 
house, and had a talk with Sophia. 

The summer came, and autumn powdered the 
autumn leaves, burned to gold. The purple swal- 
lows left the eaves; the partridge fluttered about 
the walls of the corn-lands, and at last the wild 
geese again crossed the changing sky. ‘The farmer 
raised a noble erop of corn that year. 

The parson came to the husking. Peleg recited 
the history of the crop over the roast chickens, 
baked apples and pumpkin pies. 

“Parson,” said he, “the premises of that last 
scarecrow theory were all correct—were they not ?” 

“Not quite, not quite, Peleg,” said the good par- 
son. ‘*What became of the crow ?” 

‘He will not trouble me again next year, par- 
son.” 

Peleg was right. The crow was wise. He nev- 
er again visited the philosophical farmer’s fields, 
where scarecrows fire guns. 

J. Manton Marlowe. 


It was raining very 
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AN AIRY COMBAT. 


An English naturalist gives in his ‘‘Notebook” 
an interesting description of a battle, of which he 
was an eye-witness, between a kestrel (hawk) and 
a guillemot, near the famous Shakespeare Cliff at 
Dover. The common guillemot breeds in consid- 
erable quantities in the cliffs to the eastward of 
the town, where they are rarely disturbed, except 
by some adventurer lowering himself from above 
to take the eggs, or by some gunner, anxious to 
try his dexterity from below. 

In the present instance, a kestrel, soaring along 
the face of the cliff, bore off a squab guillemot 
from its nest in one of the ridges. This, from the 





weight of the young bird, was a matter of some 
difficulty, and enabled the old one, which had 
taken the alarm and become desperate in defence 
of its young, to come speedily up-to the kestrel, 
when a sharp contest began between them. 

The hawk, burdened as he was, and determined 





to keep his prey, was bent on retreat; the guille- 
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mot, therefore, notwithstanding the awkwardness 
of its flight, was enabled to push him hard, and an- 
noy him so much, that, in self-defence, he was 
compelled to drop the young one, which fell un- 
hurt on the beach below. 


! my first tiger-hunt, and although my companions were 

sure there was a female with cubs in the vicinity, and 
| offered to renew the sport next day, 1 was content to 
| make this my last venture.” 


——__—~+or— ——_. 


Then began the battle in good earnest; in a} 


straight line the guillemot had a decided master- 
ship, by charging the hawk @ posteriori with its 
sharp bill, and apparently with some success, as 
the flying feathers indicated. But these attacks 
always finished by the hawk soaring upward and 
then stooping at its opponent. 

The watchfulness with which the guillemot 
avoided these charges, and availed itself of the 
hawk being again undermost to renew the engage- 
ment, was highly interesting, and, from the vigor 
with which it pushed its foe on these occasions, 
the victory seemed to be safe; but, at last, one un- 
lucky stoop made by the hawk, from a considera- 
ble height, struck the poor guillemot with such 
violence that it could not recover its fight, and 
came tumbling to the beach alive and unhurt, but 
so much exhausted that it was picked up, and! 
now, with its young one, forms a portion of my 
cabinet. 

———_—__——++0>+——- - — 
For the Companion. 
THE SWIFT. 


Returning to a home like mine 
After a rainy day, 

The swallow wooed by all my songs 
Plays round me all the way. 


Now out of sight along the pines, 
So dark they are to see: 

Now black against the mellow sky 
Between ite clouds and me. 


For the Companion, 
GRANDFATHER’S STORIES. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Colonel Allan’s ‘“‘Minute-Man.” 


It chanced that the schoolmaster, Mr. Burns, came 
to tea and spent the evening with us, the day after 
our first bean-picking, and the next evening (Satur- 
day) a young couple came to the old Squire to be 
married, so that we did not get to work on the rusted 
beans again till the following Monday evening. 

But none of us young people had forgotten the 
promised story; and as soon as we were all gathered 
round the table, with the white cloth on it, and the 
beans were poured out, a quart before each picker, 
a-d grandmother had put her “specs” on, and the 
old Squire had wiped and put on his, Addison spoke 
up for us all,— 

“Now, grandfather, give us that story.” 

‘“‘Let’s see, what story was it?” said the old gentle- 
man, though no doubt he remembered well enough, 
only he did not want to begin too readily, or else 
wanted to see if we remembered. 

“How old Col. Allan and his boys, William, Mark 
and John, got the advantage of the British in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay,’’ was the unanimous reply. 

“I tell you these stories of Col. Allan and his fami- 
ly,” the old Squire began, “because he was aman I 
admire. He was an earnest patriot, one who would 
sacrifice everything, even his own life, for his coun- 





Now skimming round about my head; 


Now in a woody mew: 
And now down Toohey’s chimney-top 
Within the smutty flue. 
T. O, PAINE. 
SS Ee 


A TIGER-HUNT IN SACATE GRANDE. 


The following thrilling account of a tiger-hunt is 
by a traveller in Central America, who was a partici- 
pant in the dangerous sport. He says: 

“Sacate Grande is the name of a mountainous 
island west of Central America, and lying in Fonseca 
Bay. It is afew miles north of El Tigre Island, and 
separated from the main land only by a channel, dry 
at low tides. 

“On a clear, still morning, my friend, Don Julio, 
knocked at my door, inviting me to join ina tiger- 
hunt there. I leaped from bed, drank a cup of cof- 
fee, seized my rifle and accoutrements, and jumped 
into the bongo (native boat), ready to put out. The 
anchor was jerked on board, a huge sail spread, and 
we sped toward the green woodland on the southern 
slope of the island, where tigers were plenty and 
fierce. 

“Don Julio and two tigreros from the highlands of 
Nicaragua, with a young native named Nolberto 
from the island, made up our party. The latter had 
brought us news the night before of the depredations 
of the tigers. He lived in a small hut in a ravine 
near the western shore of the island, employed by a 
Salvadorean family to tend their cattle, which roamed 
on the island. - 

“A young heifer had been carried off the night be- 
fore, and the tiger tracked to a dense thicket on the 
borders of a stream emptying into the bay. Three 
ugly dogs were taken along, with muzzles on. With 
the help of oars, we rounded a little point into a 
shallow bay, and were soon at Nolberto’s chosa (cab- 
in). 

“Taking a muddy cattle-trail among low-stunted 
shrubbery, something like whortleberry bushes, we 
proceeded in single file toward a jungle which our 
guide, Nolberto, pointed out in a wooded ravine on 
rising ground beyond. The big tracks of the beast, 
and broken bushes where he had dragged the heifer 
through, decreased our courage somewhat, and two 
boys were sent across the ravine to see if he had 
ascended the hill beyond, but detecting no footprints 
in the spongy ground, we found he had lodged in the 
ravine. Now to dislodge him was the question. The 
tigreros showed no disposition to enter the place, as 
the soil was soft, and there was no chance to escape 
from their velvet-footed enemy. 

“The raw-hide muzzles were now removed from the 
dogs—shaggy, diminutive creatures—when at a low 
s—s—st! all their latent fury was roused, and to see 
their flaming eyes and gnashing jaws as they disap- 
peared in the thicket increased my respect for their 
courage. 

“All waited the result in silence; then we heard a 
terrific dying cry, telling plainly the fate of one of the 
dogs. 

“A continuous snarl and roar followed, mingled 
with barks and the crashing of underbrush. A mo- 
ment after the bushes near a small gully became vio- 
lently agitated. I involuntarily edged away from the 
spot, springing back in alarm as the yielding bushes 
made way for the tiger, who threw himself clear of the 
copse with a light leap and stood a moment in sav- 
age uncertainty whether to retreat into the jungle or 
face his human foes. The dogs followed close at his 
heels. I could see the whiskered jaws, the gleaming 
eyes, the velvety fur, the nervous twitching of the 
curling tail, the panting of the dun-colored sides, as 
the beast, directing his gaze to where Nolberto and 
myself were standing, made a bound towards us. 

“My first impression was to fire, but a strange fas- 
cination seized and prevented me. 

“*Quidado! Por Dios, cuidado !’ (look out) shout- 
ed the others, while at the same time three shots rang 
in my ears. 

“The next moment I was on my face at full length 
and the tiger stretched on the ground within four feet 
of me, creating a whirlwind of leaves, grass and torn 
sod in his dying struggles. As he sprang towards me, 
Ihad started from the path, and stumbling, fell on 
the very spot where, but for the bullets, he must in 
another moment have stood. 

“Regaining my feet, I lodged a rifle bullet in his 
head, and the tigreros finished him with their cuchil- 
los (knives). The tiger measured six feet four inches 


from the rump-bone to tip of the nose, and was said 
This was 


to be the largest one killed on the island. 
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COLONEL 


and T wish every American boy had the heart to make 
just that kind of a man. He was a man of strict 
truth and honor; his word was truth itself. 

“Everybody on the frontier, Indians as well as 
whites, knew that when Col. Allan said he would do 
athing, it would be done. The secret of his power 
and mastery over the Indians was that they knew 
that he would neither deceive them, nor let others do 
so. He was also a temperate, amoral, anda God- 
serving man; one who believed that we have some- 
thing to do in life; that we have high duties to per- 
form, and that our truest happiness lies in doing 
those duties at whatever cost. I could desire nothing 
better than that every American boy would take Col. 
John Allan as his model. 

“As I have told you, the British both feared and 
hated him, for they considered him a traitor to the 
King, as they did Washington and all our leaders in 
the Revolution. If taken, he would have been hanged 
no doubt, and many were the plots and traps laid to 
capture him. But this did not prevent the colonel 
from moving around as he chose. 

“He had a large barge named the Minute-Man, 
rigged for sixteen oars and a sail, and mounting a 
small swivel gun. In this barge he patrolled Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, which is, as you know, at the extreme 
eastern corner of Maine, his object being to harass 

the enemy and damage him as much as possible. For 
| war, you know, is the opposite of peace; war means 
| both destruction of life and destruction of property. 
| The English had a great many war-ships, and a num- 
| ber of these were constantly cruising about Passa- 
maquoddy Bay. The colonel and his little war barge 
had some very narrow escapes from being captured 
by them. 
| “One morning, having gone out with only his three 
| boys, William, Mark and John, the wind being fresh, 
| he hoisted sail and stood up through the Lubec Chan- 
nel into the bay, to see what the enemy were about. 
Scudding along to where the main expanse of the 
Bay came into view, William stood up for a look all 
around. 

“<*What do ye see, Billy?’ said the colonel, who 
was steering. 

“«*A big British ship of war at anchor over towards 
the ‘head,’ two fishing-boats, and something I can’t 
make out up towards the Narrows.’ 

*««*You take a look, Mark,’ said the colonel. ‘You’ve 
got pretty good eyes,’ 














“Mark stood up. 

“it’s a big ratt of lumber, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
can see the tresh sawn deals, and there’s a crew of 
men On it, fifteen or twenty of thew, sir.’ 

“*Load up old Tige, Billy,’ said the colonel, and at 
once headed the little Minute-Man for the raft. 

“Old Tige’ was the swivel gun, a small cannon 
carrying a four-pound ball tixed on a pivot in the 
bow of the barge. 

‘But, father, there’s the big Britisher off there, a 
sixty-gun ship. We'll have to run up past her to 
tackle that raft.’ 

“Never mind her, boy. 
hard and fast to the bottom.’ 

***But there are her launches, father.’ 

“*Why, boy, are we afraid of a British launch?’ 
cried the colonel. 

“William Was ramming a charge into the swivel, 
and meantime the saucy little Minute-Man stood 
boldly up past the big frigate and headed straight for 
the raft, which was being slowly worked down out of 
the St. Croix River. There were twenty lumbermen 
on it, about half of whom were armed with muskets. 


She’s anchored, hitched 


For it was a very large and valuable raft, containing | 


not less than five hundred thousand feet of logs 
and deals piled on the logs. 
proximity of the British frigate, the raftsmen had 
entertained no fear of the Americans. 

“But the little barge stood straight up towards 
them, and with a fresh and very stiff! breeze in her 
sail, was rapidly nearing them. In five minutes it 
had come up within half a mile. 

* ‘Now, Billy,’ cried the colonel, ‘bear a hand at the 
tiller here! You, Mark, and Jack, stand by the 
sheets, while I take a shot at ’em!’ 

“It was difficult to get aim, with the barge careen- 
ing smartly and dashing ahead. But when the colo- 
nel blew the match, a four-pound ball ran skipping 


That is the kind of men we need in America, | along the tops of the waves, and bounded over the 





ALLAN’S “MINUTE-MAN.” 


big raft so close down to the heads of the raftsmen 
that they all threw themselves flat on the deals, and 
one man was seen to jump overboard. 

*“*Another powder cartridge, Mark!’ cried the 
colonel, warming up to his work as gunner. ‘And 
pass me another four-pound ball while you are about 
it. Steady there, Billy! Mind your helm, boy. Pass 
the match, Mark.’ 


“**Bang !’ again spoke the little swivel; and this | 


time a board flew up from the raft; this last ball had 
grazed the top of the deals. By this time a panic had 
fallen on the raft’s crew. Some of the men were 
shouting,— 

“Ship ahoy ! Frigate ahoy there!’ hoping to get 
assistance from the man-of-war; others were objur- 
gating the Minute- Man, and firing off their muskets; 
but with the colonel’s third ball, they all took to their 
bateaus, which were in tow of the raft, and pulled for 
fhe New Brunswick shore as fast as they could. 

«Steady, now, Billy!’ cried the old colonel. 
her alongside the raft. Be ready to let go that sheet, 
Mark.’ In another minute the barge was bumping 
the leeward side of the great raft; and the colonel, 
seizing an axe, jumped aboard it. 

“Such lumber-rafts are usually fastened together 
with cross-poles and pins, or else with warps; and the 
colonel’s practised eye was not long discovering where 
to plant his blows to break it up. With the assist- 
ance of Mark and William—while John stood by the 
barge—he was not many moments cutting off every 
cross-pole; and then almost before they could leap 
back into the barge, the great mass of lumber began 
to dissolve beneath their feet and float off, in all direc- 


‘Lay 


tions, tossing on the waves and going out to sea with | 


the tide. 

“But they had scarcely accomplished this exploit 
and leaped back into their barge, when boom! went 
a heavy gun, and a round shot from the man-of-war 
came plumping down into the water off to windward. 
The frigate had waked up at last! 

“*Tack, and stand away for home now, boys!’ 
shouted the colonel. 

“ «But, father, look o’ there!’ cried Mark. 
comes the British launch round her quarter. 
cutlasses flash !’ 

“<«There come two of her other boats!’ exclaimed 
William; ‘full of marines, too; and the launch has a 
brass gun which they’re training for us!’ 

“‘Never mind their gun, boys!’ cried the colonel; 


Counting on the close | 


‘There | 
See the 








| ‘give me the tiller. Stand by the sheet and do as I 
bid ye.’ 

“The Minute-Man stood off and on, to beat out 
past the man-of-war’s launch and boats; but perceiv- 
ing his intention, the enemy bore down the bay so 

| far as to soon make it evident that the Americans 
| would be overhauled, before they could double out 
| past the west head, on the Maine shore of the bay. 


**They’ll take us, father, off the “head,” sure!’ 
; exclaimed Mark. 
| ‘Looks like it,’ admitted the colonel. ‘But never 
mind, boy; there’s more’n one way to do a thing: 
Stand by and we'll try ’em a race up the bay.’ 
“Round came the Minute-Man and scudded away 
again. But the launch and boats, fully manned, were 
coming on gallantly, and were now within half a mile 
| of the barge; and though the colonel might proleng 
| the race up the bay, his capture at the head of iit was 
only a question of time—or at least seemed so. It 
looked as if the Minute-Man had made his last 
| cruise. 
“*They’ll catch us this time, father,’ said Mark, 
dubiously. 
“*Not a bit of it, boy 
play with old King George. 
yonder, on the Maine shore. Head straight for that, 
| then lay her round into the little cove, inside it. 
There’s deep water in there. 





There’s more’n one way tc 





See that wooded poiat 


I’ve sounded it. 

“The barge’s sail hardly held its own against the 
oars of the launch and boats, manned as they were by 
forty or fifty stout British man-of-war’s men; never- 
theless, the Minute-Man doubled the wooded point 
and came round into the little cove inside it, a long 
distance ahead of the launch. 

“The water was here ten or twelve feet deep, up to 
within a few rods of the shore; and no sooner was 
the Minute-Man round the point, out of sight of the 
pursuing boats, than the colonel cried,— 

“Off with your jackets, boys, and be ready to swim 
ashore!’ 

“At the same moment he struck and lowered the 
mast, then with a hatchet, knocked a large, six-inch 
plug out of the bottom of the barge. 

“They had barely time to jump overboard and strike 
out for the shore, when the barge sank out of sight, 
in ten or twelve feet of water. The colonel and his 
boys had just enough time to get to cover in the 
alder bushes, when the three boats came sweeping 
gallantly round the point, their officers thinking that 
now, at last, they had the Minute-Man in a corner. 

“But to their astonishment, no barge was in sight, 
nor yet any of its crew. The lieutenant in command 
of the launch rubbed his eyes, looked again, and then 
hailed the other two boats. But none of them could 
even guess what had become of it. 





The sailors and 
marines stared and shook their heads in superstitious 
astonishment. They rowed back and forth for some 
time; then finding that not so much as a hair of the 
Minute-Man was to be discovered, they pulled back 
to the frigate. 

“Meantime Col. Allan and his sons had Jain in the 
bushes, laughing in their sleeves at the mystification 
of their pursuers. When the boats were gone, they 
wrung out their dripping garments and made a short 
cut for home across the country. 

“A few days later the colonel returned, with a perty 
of men and Indians, and raised the Minute-Man, 
which was taken out of the bay under cover of the 
darkness the following night; and shortly after, the 
enemy were doubly astonished to see the littie barge 
scud into the bay again, as saucy as ever. There 
more superstition in the world then than now; 
not afew of the enemy believed that Col. Allan 
in league with the evil one, who aided him to appear 
and disappear in his barge, at will.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


The entrance to New York harbor is soon to be 
adorned with the largest statue the world has ever 
Sut the idea of thus marking the mouth of a 
seaport is not new. In fact, a statue which may be 
reasonably compared with Bartholdi’s figure of “Lib- 
| erty Enlightening the World” was destroyed by an 
earthquake more than two thousand years ago. 

The Colossus of Rhodes was one of the seven won- 
| ders of the world. Three centuries before the birth of 

Christ the city of Rhodes, the capital and chief port 
| of the island of that name, was a powerful and opu- 

lent, though not a very populous, city. It was, more- 
| over, the home of a school of art peculiarly its own. 
| Pliny tells us that in Rhodes there were more than 
| one hundred colossi, or statues of gigantic size; but 
| by far the largest was that which stood at the harbor- 
mouth,—a statue of Helios, the Sun-God, This 
| Statue was of brass, and was one hundred and five 

feet high. It cost the enormous sum of three hundred 

talents, or not much less than three hundred and sev- 
| enty thousand dollars. 
| At that time the value of money was so much greater 
than itis now, that it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Rhodians spent what would be equivalent 
in our time to four million dollars on this statue. It 
was twelve years in building. ‘The first artist, having 
spent all the money given him for the work before it 
was one-third completed, committed suicide, in de- 
spair, and the statue was completed by another. 

It did not stand long. About 224 B. C.,—though 
some historians give much earlier dates for the build- 
ing and the destruction of the Colossus,—it was thrown 
down by an earthquake. It had excited the admira- 
tion of travellers for only fifty-six (some say sixty-six) 
years. 
| The Colossus lay on the ground where it fell, nine 
hundred years, and was then sold, to a Hebrew specu- 
lator. Hundreds of camels were required to drag 
away the old metal. It has been estimated that the 
weight of brass taken away at the time of this sale, 
in the seventh century of the Christian era, was seven 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Let us hope that a less inglorious fate awaits the 
statue of “Liberty.” Engineering science is much 
further advanced now than it was two thousand years 
ago, and it is the opinion of men competent to decide 
the point, that the statue will be able to withstand 
| the fiercest gales that rage. Certainly extraordinary 
| care is being taken to make the foundation upon 
| which it will stand strong enough to stand forever, 


seen. 
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As has been many times explained, this statue 
is the gift of Frenchmen to America. The money 
to pay for it has been contributed in large and 
small sums by French people of every social sta- 
tion. 

The statue itself is one hundred and fifty-five 
feet high, but the pedestal on which it is to stand 


THE BARTHOLDE STATUE, | 


is su great a structure that the statue will tower | 
more than three hundred feet from the gpvnnd. | 
being placed on the summit of an island, it will be | 
visible more than twenty-five miles at sea. 

During the progress of the work in Paris, thous- 
ands upon thousands of interested men and wom- 
en have visited the shops where the statue was 
building. The French are a very impressionable 
people, and one who has ever seen a group of them 
under political excitement can easily fancy the 
manner in which they would shout, with nervous 
enthusiasm,—* Vire la République Americaine !” 

It is said that the idea which some of the more 
radical of French Republicans have of “liberty” in 
this country, as indicated by their remarks when 
visiting the works, is a very queer one. 

A description of the process of building the 
statue, for it is really “‘built” up with copper plates, 








is extremely interesting. First, of course, the ar- 
tist Bartholdi made a statue of “life-size.” Next, | 
each part was taken by itself, and multiplied m | 
size according to a definite rule. | 

Then a framework of wood was built as a sort 
of mould, and the plates, nearly an inch thick, | 
were fitted to it. Finally all the parts were joined 
together. But before the statue was shipped to 
this country, it was all taken apart again, and was 
transferred to New York in more than three hun- 
dred pieces. 

Some of the measurements are astounding. Pliny 
tells us that few men were able to clasp the thumb 
of the Colossus of Rhodes with their arms. But 
ten men can stand with comfort inside the torch 
which “Liberty” holds aloft to enlighten the world. 

It is not much to the credit of the people of the 
great and wealthy City of New York that they 
have not long ago contributed the funds to provide 
the pedestal for this statue. But they have not 
done so, and by their neglect they have given an 
opportunity to the people of the whole country to 
take part in so worthy an object. 

The statue will stand in New York Bay, but it 
will be an object of pride to every American, both 
as a compliment paid to the greatest republic in 
the world by the greatest of European republics, 
—and as a conspicuous emblem of our proud but 
true boast that here the torch of liberty—universal 
liberty—has burned with the brightest and steadi- 
est flame. 

Moreover, the statue is not presented to New 
York City, or to the State, or to the national Goy- 
ernment, but to the American people, and while 
there are good reasons why New Yorkers should 
be specially interested, it is difficult to see how any 
true American can be indifferent. 

The statue is a gift from one people to another, 
—from French men, who love liberty, to Americans 


who love it no less. Itmay be true that the meth- 
ods by which the French have sought to win lib- | 


erty are not ours, and that they do not recommend | 
| themselves in all respects to men who love law as | the Government should keep vast sums of money 


well as liberty. 
Some men, also, will be disposed to admit that a 
colossal statue standing on an island ina harbor is 





not the highest form of art. But what of it? Let 
us look to the spirit of the givers, and the grandeur 
of the gift, and let every one who is able to spare 
even a few pennies, contribute them, so that the 
French tribute to liberty may stand upon an en- 
during American basis. 
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For the Companion, 


GOOD WORK. 


Who praised when sun, moon, star, 
Great earth, and sea spread far, 
Were made? But yet what worth 
From laboring sun, sea, earth! 

Put work enough ina 
Thou doest, great or small, 

And let the ages tell 

How much thou didst, and well. 





TO. P. 


COUNTING THE CASH. 


A new Treasurer of the United States has been 
appointed by the President, and in accordance 
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with an old and proper custom, all the money in 
the Treasury has been counted, coin by coin and | 
note by note. 

On taking office, a Treasurer gives a heavy bend 
that he will keep safe and turn over to his succes- 
sor all money entrusted to him. If any money is 
stolen, he is personally responsible for the loss, 
and if he fails to make it good, his bondsmen are 
held for the deficiency. When, however, the 
Treasurer can show that the loss occurred through 
no fault or neglect of his own, Congress usually 
releases him by special act. 

When a new Treasurer is appointed, it is cus- 
tomary to count all the money turned over to him, 
and when the amount is found to be correct, his 
bond is discharged. The money counted does not 
include the whole Treasury balance, but only that 
part of it held by the Treasurer. 





The funds held by the Assistant Treasurer at | 
New York are always in excess of those in the | 
general Treasury at Washington. Whenever a 
new Assistant Treasurer is appointed at New 
York, or at either of the other eight cities where | 
there are sub-treasuries, the money transferred | 
from the old office to the new one is invariably | 
counted. | 

The recent count of the cash at Washington re- | 
vealed a discrepancy of only two cents in all the 
millions of dollars. A bag of cents was found to 
be short by that amount, which was immediately | 
made good. But afterward the missing coins 
were found, having dropped from the bag, so that 
the balance was absolutely correct. 

This means something more than that the offi- | 
cers and clerks in the Treasury were honest. It is | 
a marvel of accuracy that hundreds of millions | 
of dollars should be received and paid out every | 
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year, without the mistake of a single cent in count- 
ing. 
Yet in spite of this good record it is not well that 


locked up in its own custody, when it could be 
quite as secure with the money in bank, and thus 
available for business. 

The position of Treasurer of the United States 
has been, in general, one not greatly affected by 
changes of administration. There were but two 
Treasurers from the beginning of Washington’s 
term until the middle of the year 1828, a period of 
thirty-nine years. 

General Jackson turned out the old Treasurer to 
make room for a partisan of his own, but neither 
of the Whig Presidents followed his example. 
The office having become vacant by resignation, 
in 1850, President Fillmore appointed a Whig, who 
was removed by President Pierce a month after he 
took office. 

President Lincoln was even more prompt, for he 
turned out the Democratic Treasurer in March, 
1861. It is possible that the man was a Southerner 
and a secessionist, in which case it would have 
been necessary to make the change at once. In 
the twenty-four years of Republican ascendancy 
there have been four Treasurers. 

The longest term of all from the beginning was 
that of Thomas Tudor Tucker of South Carolina, 
who held the position from 1801 until his death in 
1828. The next longest was that of Francis E. 
Spinner, who designed the most wonderful and 
most illegible signature that was ever seen. In all 
there have been twelve Treasurers in ninety-six 
years. 

It is well on every account that on the accession 
of a new party to power, there should be the clos- 
est scrutiny of the acts of its predecessors. The 
test should, however, be a fair one, as this one of 
counting the cash is; and if a party would be lia- 
ble to censure should bad administration be de- 
tected, it is surely entitled to praise when not the 
slightest fault can be discovered. 
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For the Companion. 


TRANSFORMATION. 
Oncc in an English woodland, where awoke 
Breezes that made the dark leaves lift and shine, 
I walked at twilight, willing to invoke 
All moods of reverie, mirthful or malign; 
When gradually on my vision broke 
A mighty and moss-hung tree that lay supine, 
Levelled by some dead tempest’s cruel stroke, 
And clasped by coils of ivy serpentine. ... 
If truth now tricked herself in fancy’s cloak, 
If some brief elfin madness now was mine, 
Or yet if actual voices faintly spoke, 
Wandering the dusk, there stays no certain sign; 
But, “1 was Merlin,” said the bearded oak, 
And, “I was Vivien,” said the snaky vine. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
—_—————~<+oo—__—_- 


RIEL’S REBELLION. 


In order to understand the causes of the rebel- 
lion that has recently been taking place in the 
Northwestern Territory of Canada, it is necessary 
to go back sixteen years, to another revolt against 
the Canadian Government. 

Prior to 1869 the vast region northwest of the 
Province of Ontario was owned by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. But in accordance with the policy 
of the British Government to bring all the North 
American possessions of Great Britain into a sin- 
gle confederation, the whole of this territory, com- 
prising some two hundred and fifty million acres, 
was bought, for a sum of three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company retained only about 
fifty thousand acres near its trading posts, ceased 
to exercise civil authority over the territory, and 
retained only the character of a fur-trading com- 
pany. The transfer of the territory to the Domin- 
ion of Canada was to take place on the first of 
December, 1869. - 

But in all this the wishes of the settlers had not 
been consulted. There were few white men in the 
Territory, which was sparsely inhabited by Ind- 
ians and half-breeds. French-Canadians had 
gone West on trapping expeditions, had married 
Indian women, and settled down on the banks of 
the Red River. 

Whoever has been through the province of Que- 
bec must have noticed the peculiar division of 
land there. Each lot fronts on the road, and runs 
back from it in a long, narrow strip. The Western 
settlers adopted the same system. Each ‘“squat- 
ter” had a frontage on the river, and his farm was 
long and narrow. 

Before the time for the transfer of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Territory to Canada, surveyors 
were sent thither to lay out the country in square 
blocks. As the surveyors were proceeding with 
their work one morning, Louis Riel, then an ener- 
getic and an educated young half-breed, thirty 
years old, ordered them to cease. 

A collision took place, the half-breeds rose in 
arms, the surveyors were driven away, and the 
transfer did not take place. Riel organized a gov- 
ernment at Fort Garry, where is now the city of 
Winnipeg. For many months he was at the head 
of affairs, and defied the power of Canada. 

The half-breeds and Indians made their de- 
mands. They objected to be governed by a man 
sent out from Ottawa, and required that they 
should be allowed to govern themselves and to 
have representatives in the Canadian Parliament. 
They insisted that each settler should be allowed 
to take up two hundred and forty acres of land, 
and that lots might be laid out as in Quebec. 

To all these and other conditions the Canadian 
Parliament assented, in an act to organize the 
province of Manitoba, passed in May, 1870. The 











Roman Catholic archbishop pacified the people, and 
induced them to accept the change of rulers. Ac- 
cordingly when Colonel Wolseley, now General 
Lord Wolseley, appeared before Fort Garry, he 
met with no opposition. 

Riel was elected a member of the Canadian Par- 
liament, and although he was threatened with vio- 
lence if he took his seat, on account of his having 
been the leader and the brains of the rebellion, he 
appeared at Ottawa, and took his place in the 
House. But he immediately retired, was expelled, 
by vote of the House of Commons, and for many 
years thereafter lived in the United States. 

We have given the history of the first rebellion 
at some length because the recent revolt had simi- 
lar causes, and the same leader. Its seat was five 
hundred miles from Fort Garry, in the almost un- 
explored region due north from Central Montana. 
Battleford, which has been so much mentioned in 
the newspapers, is at the junction of the Battle 
River with the North Saskatchewan, in North 
Latitude 54°, and West Longitude 108°. 

This time the half-breeds and the Cree Indians 
found their possessions and their customs threat- 
ened by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
runs through that territory, and to which the 
Government has given millions of acres of land. 
They are placed by the Dominion Government 
under the rule of a man whom they have no hand 
in choosing, and they have no legislature. 

What they ask—what Riel has been asking for 
them, and what they have been fighting to obtain 
—is what the Fort Garry rebellion of 1869 and 
1870 secured for the now prosperous province of 
Manitoba. But after a gallant defence and two 
drawn battles with the Canadian troops under 
General Middleton, they were defeated, Riel was 
captured and the rebellion was suppressed. 
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“SAYING A GOOD THING.” 





Thirty years ago Matthew B was graduated 
from one of our principal colleges. A brilliant suc- 
cess in life was prophesied for him by his teachers, 
fellow-students and acquaintances. He was, they 
acknowledged, thorough as a scholar, possessed a 
strong logical mind and keen wit; was honest, ear- 
nesi, and by birth and training a gentleman. Yet 
when he left the college, not a friend came to shake 
his hand and to wish him good fortune. 

B—— had a keen eye for the frailties of other peo- 
ple, and a gift for sarcasm. He delighted to “give a 
quiet cut,” as he called it, to the man he liked best; 
to thrust some sharp witticism into a hidden defect 
or weakness, and watch the victim writhe in impo- 
tent misery. 

He really did not appreciate the pain he gave in 
the enjoyment of saying ‘‘a good thing.” But he left 
college without a friend. He went into the ministry 
with the most sincere purpose. His sermons were 
powerful, his appeals earnest. But personally he be- 
came obnoxious to one congregation after another, 
until finally he was obliged to give up the charge of 
a church altogether. He then became a teacher. 

No man was more competent for the work, as far 
as knowledge went, but his satirical gibes made him 
detested by his pupils. He died a year ago, a poor, 
lonely, embittered man. Whatever affection or feel- 
ing lay unsatisfied in his breast had been thwarted 
by the habit of sarcasm, which drove all love and 
friendship from him. 

In the arsenal at Venice there is still preserved a 
small golden key, which bears the name of the Key 
of Death. It was an instrument invented in the fif- 
teenth century by an Algerine named Tebaldo. It 
hung at his girdle, and while toying carelessly with it, 
he would turn the handle, when a needle of exquisite 
fineness was shot from it, which would bury itself 
unfelt in the flesh of the person whom he wished to 
kill. The needle was tipped with a deadly poison. It 
was not until Tebaldo’s victims could be counted by 
the score that his secret was discovered. 

The young man who sets out in life with a keen wit, 
a poor opinion of human nature, and a delight in 
saying a good thing at anybody’s cost, will soon find 
that he wields as cruel and deadly a weapon as this 
famous Key of Death, which will not only wound 
others, but poison his own life and leave him to a sol- 
itary, miserable old age. 

—————~@oe___—__ 
TWO KINDS OF COURAGE. 


Since Commodore Garrison’s death a story which 
illustrates his coolness and courage has appeared in 
some of the newspapers. He was once captain of a 
steamboat on the Mississippi, and while selling tick- 
ets one day happened to rouse the ire of a passionate 
old man, who drew his pistol, and presenting it at the 
narrow window full in the captain’s face, fired. 

The cap snapped. He tried a second time, and 
again failed. Garrison’s own pistol lay within reach, 
but instead of taking it up, he quietly opened a 
drawer, took out a box of percussion caps, and hand- 
ing it to his would-be murderer, said,— 

“Take a new cap; yours don’t work well.” 

The furious man stared at him a moment, then burst 
into a laugh and held out his hand. 

Another kind of courage is exemplified in a story 
told of a young New York inventor who about twenty 
years ago spent every dollar he was worth in an ex- 
periment which if successful would introduce his in- 
vention to public notice and ensure his fortune and 
—what he valued more—his usefulness. 

It failed. The next morning the daily papers heaped 
unsparing ridicule on him. Hope for the future seemed 
vain. He looked around the shabby room where his 
wife, a delicate little woman, was preparing break- 
fast. He was without a penny. He seemed like a fool 
in his own eyes; all these years of hard work were 
wasted. If he were out of the way, she could return 
to her friends. He went into his chamber, sat down 
and buried his face in his hands, with a desperate re- 
solve to end it all. Then, with a fiery heat flashing 


through his body, he stood erect. 
“It shall succeed,” he said, shitting his teeth. His 
wife was crying over the papers when he went back. 
“They are very cruel,” she said. 
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“They don’t understand. 
stand,” he replied, cheerfully. 

“It was a fight for six years,” he said afterwards. 
“Poverty and sickness and contempt followed me. I 
had nothing left but the dogged determination that it 
should succeed.” It did succeed. The invention was 
a great and useful one. The inventor is now a pros- 
perous and happy man. ‘Be sure you’re right,” he 
says to younger men, “then never give up.” 


I'll make them under- 
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PRACTICAL JOKING. 


How much patience is needed in dealing with the 
practical joker! Not the one who has more regard 
for his own rough fun than for the feelings of his 
neighbor; he deserves only contempt, and is the last 
subject to whom charity ought to be extended. 

But there is a kind of joker who deserves tolera- 
tion. If he betray you into some ridiculous position, 
it is not done “before folks,” and he is too kind-hearted 
not to release you from it speedily. Indeed, he is far 
more likely to hold himself up to ridicule than to in- 
flict it upon any one else. 

There are, then, jokes and jokes, and though prac- 
tical tricks are never quite in good taste, we may as- 
sume that their perpetrators are not all ill-bred. 

Charles Mathews was always running over with 
fun. As Sydney Smith said of Macaulay’s learning, 
“He ran over with it, and stood in the slop.” Math- 
ews once, in a series of parlor performances, imitated 
a certain wizard to the life in tricks of conjuring. 
One evening, the audience found an umbrella sus- 
pended in front of the curtain. Mathews directed 
the special attention of the assembly to this proposed 
“great trick of the evening,’ and requested each 
spectator to keep his eye upon it. 

He drew forth a dish of fish and water from a flat 
portfolio, and gave many other specimens of his mar- 
vellous versatility. After a series of miracles he re- 
tired, and the curtain fell. The expectant audience 
was greatly disappointed. However, the performer 
pushed aside the curtain, and again appeared. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “I wished you 
particularly to keep your eye upon this umbrella. 
The fact is, I lately bought it at rather a high figure; 
and as one never knows what may occur, with so 
many people about, I thought it best to demand your 
kind assistance.” 

He then let down the umbrella, by means of a rope 
and pulley, and carefully secured it, concluding,— 

“Tam really very much obliged to you, ladies and 
gentlemen. Good-evening!” 
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YOUNG SOCIETY QUEENS. 

What story in true literature is more enchanting 
than that of Sir Walter Scott’s wee friend, Marjorie 
Fieming—the little lady who reigned so royally over 
hearts? The games the child and poet played to- 
gether, the hours when she repeated poetry to him 
until he was moved to tears—who can forget these? 

And that one night when, at a dinner-party, he sent 
for her, and she was brought through a snow-storm 
in a sedan-chair, when he lifted her out and set her 
upon the dinner-table, and she gravely received at- 
tention as her due! If wee Marjorie had but lived, 
such scenes would have furnished material for many 
a tale, when she sat, an old lady, by a winter fire. 

One other historic child had a brief sip of the adu- 
lation of society. The Kit-Kat Club was an associa- 
tion of authors and noblemen which flourished during 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

It was the custom of the club to select some reign- 
ing beauty as a toast every year, to write epigram- 
matic verses in her honor, and to etch these produc- 
tions on the club glasses. One evening the Duke of 
Kingston nominated his little daughter, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, then only eight years old. 

“She is prettier than any beauty on the list,” he 
declared, “and you shall see her.” 

A chaise was instantly sent for her, and presently 
she was ushered in, blushing and dressed in her best. 
The gentlemen drank her health, feasted her with 
sweetmeats, kissed her, and inscribed her name on 
the glasses. She was elected queen by acclamation. 

Later in life, when describing this experience, Lady 
Maury wrote,—‘Pleasure is too poor a word to ex- 
press my sensations. They amounted to ecstasy. 
Never again throughout my whole life did I pass so 
happy an evening.” 

+O 
THOROUGH WORK. 


The late Dr. William Siemens, a scientific man 
gifted with rare mechanical skill, was a great invent- 
or, and contributed largely to keep the English at the 
head of industrial nations. 

He accumulated a fortune and won a place in Eng- 
lish society, but the most noteworthy thing about 
him was that his standard of good work was higher 
than that paid for by those who employed him. He 
was not satisfied to carry out his contract, but did 
better work than it called for. A striking illustration 
of this trait was given in the laying of the Direct 
United States Cable, from the steamer Faraday. 

The cable was, as usual, above the tests con- 
tracted for, but in one place it was found to be below 
his own test, though still above the contract test. 
The discovery was made so late that it costa delay 
of several days, the ship being at sea, to cut out the 
faulty piece; but he insisted it must be done. 

Then came a series of stormy days, and it was nec- 
essary to cut the cable and buoy it, and the Faraday 
went into winter quarters on the American side, to 
renew and complete the work in the spring. 

The cost of this scrupulousness was a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, but Sir William never expressed 
the slightest regret at the expense. He was more anx- 
ious to satisfy himself than to satisfy his patrons. 
The fact that he made a large fortune, while doing 
better work than he agreed to perform, isa proof that 
excessive honesty is no hindrance to success. 
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ROWING. 

It is said that the muscular strain endured by com- 
petitors in an ordinary boat-race is twenty-four times 
as great as that endured by a good mower working in 
a heavy field of grass. But in the case of the rower, 
the strain is so divided among different sets of mus- 
cles that it is felt scarcely more than the mowing. 


Again, it is said, that if of two men of equal 








ene: one works as hard as he can at pumping, 
and the other at an oar, the latter produces force in a 
ratio of tive to two compared with the former. 

Itis because rowing brings so many muscles into 
play that it is so fine an exercise, and in it a man can 
exert all his strength without feeling more fatigue 
than an ordinary amount of labor would entail. 

Bell-ringing stands next to rowing as an exercise 
in bringing a large number of muscles into action, 
but it is not so feasible nor so pleasant as that sport 
which invites those who practise it to the cool waters 
of rivers and lakes in the summer weather, “when 
the woods are green.” 
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BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


After the discovery of gold in California in 1848, 
says the Overland, and before any communication 
was had with American or European commercial 
ports, the demand for supplies of almost every kind 
became often oppressive. There were no railways, 
no telegraph, no steamships by which communication 
could be made; no intimation when any ship would 
approach the coast. Yet it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to the merchant that he obtain the earliest op- 
portunity to board an incoming vessel, and make 
such purchases as would in a measure forestall the 
efforts of his rivals. 





For this purpose each of several trading houses 
kept in constant readiness a good boat and a set of 
oarsmen, with which to meet any craft that came in- 
to the harbor, and secure the first chance. 

In the front rank of these competing houses were 
those of C. L. Ross and of Howard and Mellus. 

One day, a shout was heard: 

“A brig is coming in!” 

In a moment Howard had the rudder-lines of his 
boat, and Ross those of his, and every oarsman 
sprung his “ash” to the utmost. It was about three 
miles to the brig, and the race was closely contested. 
Ross was only a hundred yards ahead, when he 
grasped the ropes and sprang over the bulwarks. 

The captain stood at the rail and Ross accosted him 
in his peculiarly rapid manner,— 

“Got any red woollen shirts?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, ‘a hundred dozen.” 

Without asking a single question as to the further 
contents of the vessel, Ross said,— 

“What will you take for your entire cargo—every- 
thing in the ship?’ 

“S hundred per cent. advance on the New York in- 
v oice.’ 

“It is done,” said Ross, as he handed the skipper a 
hundred dollars; “and this binds the bargain.” 

As the captain received the money, Howard reached 
the deck. 
elThere were no red woollen shirts in the country, 
and every miner must have a pair, even if they cost 
him a hundred dollars—and Ross knew it. 


—_ —_ ~+or- 
CHINESE AT BREAKFAST. 


Yau Phon Lee writes for Wide Awake a very inter- 
esting article descriptive of Chinese methods of cook- 
ing, the manner in which food is served, and of what 
it usually consists. Writing of a Chinese breakfast, 
he says: 


Soup is taken first; then each person, holding the 
chop-sticks in the right hand and a bowl of rice in 
the left, lifts his food to his mouth, pushes the lumps 
in with the sticks, alternating this motion with pick- 
ing meat, fish, or vegetables, with his fingers, from 
the dishes which are common to all. 

One must take only from that side of the plate 
which is nearest to him, however. It is a breach of 
etiquette to reach over to the opposite side. When 
one finishes he bids the rest to “eat leisurely,” which 
is our mode of saying “excuse me!” The Chinese 
invariably wash their hands and faces after every 
meal. Tea is drunk about the same time. It is taken 
without milk or sugar. 

Coffee is not common in China, and we are not ac- 
customed to drink cold water. Tea is the national 
beverage, and is taken to assuage thirst at all times 
and occasions, as water is in America. At noon a 
lunch of cakes or pastry may be served. The major- 
ity of people are satisfied with two meals aday. Sup- 
per, or dinner, is served at five o’clock. 





—_——_++or- 
IT DIDN’T RHYME. 


The St. Louis citizen referred to in the following 
incident evidently did not agree with Coleridge, wno 
wrote, ‘Poetry is the blossom and the fragrance of 
all human knowledge, human thoughts, human pas- 
sions, emotions, language.” 


“See here,” said a citizen of St. Louis to the pro- 
orietor of a book-store, ‘you'll have to take the book 
ack. I asked you to give me a volume of poetry to 
put on the parlor. table, but every word in this boo 
is straight prose.’ 

“Why, man, that was written by Shakespeare !”” 

*] don’t care who writ it, it’s prose; I’ve looked it 

all through. For instance, here’s a specimen: 
‘How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attendin’ ears! 
Do you call that poetry 
You can take it back. i 
Times. 


» rhymin’ ears with night? 
don’t want it.”—New York 





ABSORBED. 


Sir Isaac Newton modestly said that he had one 
talent: the ability to look steadily at a problem until 
he saw through it. Mrs. Somerville, the only woman 
of her day who wrote on scientific topics, had a simi- 
lar power of concentration. She would at times be- 
come so absorbed in study as to be unconscious of 
what was going on around her. 

Dr. Somerville once laid a wager with a friend that 
he would abuse Mrs. Somerville in a loud voice to her 
face, and she would take no notice; and he did so. 

Sitting close to her, he confided to his friend the 
most injurious things: that she rouged, that she wore 
a wig, and other such nonsense, uttered in a very 
loud voice. Her daughters were in a roar of laugh- 
ter, while the slandered lady peng one pend writing. 

At last, her husband made a dead pause after her 
name, on which she looked up with an innocent,— 

“Did you speak to me?’ 
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NOT EXCITED. 


The contrast between the nervous and the phleg- 
matic temperaments was strikingly brought out when 
the news of Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown ar- 
rived in Philadelphia. It was late at night, but Con- 
gress was still in session. 





The messenger, on receiving the despatches, ran to 
deliver them, in the highest state of excitement. As 
he entered the hall, he dropped dead. 

The news was carried to the watch-house, just as 
the relief went out. The Dutch watchmen, going 
their rounds, cried calmly,— 

“Bast twelfe o "glock, and Cornwallis is tagen.” 
“Watchman, stop!” cried a gentleman opening a 
window, on hearing the unusual cry. ‘Do you aay 

Cornwallis is taken?” 

“Yaw,” answered the phlegmatic watchman, and 

he passed on, without deigning another word. 
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**We all like Hood's Sarsaparilla; it is so strength- 
ening.”"—L1ZZ1E BALFouR, Auburn, R. I. Try it. 
= ° 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Casto 
When she bad Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv. 

—— 

Horsford’s Acid Snctitiatin, 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL 
Dr. T. H. NEWLAND, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 
used it in diseases of the urinary organs, such as gravel, 
with very good results, and think it a very valuable 
remedy in those diseases.” {Ade. 
ss _— 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is almost as palatable as milk. For chronic 
colds, pneumonia, debility, wasting in children and in 
consumption, it is a marvellous remedy. Prescribed by 
the medical profession throughout the world. We will 
send a four-ounce sample free for trial, excepting 
express charges. Address, Scott & Bowne, 152 South 
5th Ave., New York. [Adv. 
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s de: scribing the planaddress 
OLLEGE, Cedar Rapids,lowa, 


VER the Garden wen, and 99 Songs, wor dsand 

Music for le.; 100 Birt —— and Bird Chromo 
Cards, le. LI Harnaw a. 9 Wash, St, Boston, Mass, 
BOOK AGENT. Can reap a harvest by writing for 
the ee, liber al terms 

offered on “How to Be Your Own Lawy Just pub- 
‘H- 


lished. Lady agents do particularly ell: M. YT, RIC 
ARDSON, ——: 25 New Chambers St, New York, 























ISTORY IN RHYME. 
By Mrs. C. H. yt ee (of Gardner Institute forYoung 
Ladies, 603 Fifth Avenue), New York City 
It makes the study of history an agreeable i 
“Worth its weight in gold.” Price 50 cents. 
BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R. 1., will obtain 
by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure tor Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


WINDSOR SHIRTS. 


The Cheapest and Best Quality and Fit Guaranteed, 
Wholesale and retail. ate nd =] i *rice-L 
ME 


st. 
w indsor, N. J. 
_ Good Shir ts us low as $4.50 —, y Bary 


YIMPROVED ROOT BEER, 
Packages, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a 


delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
beverage. Sold by all druggists, « or sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of 25c. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


12 BUSINESS LEADS, 


Best Black Lead 3% inch long, regular size for ails. 
Automatic and Standard Propel and Repel Business 
Pencils, sent by mail for 25e., with special term 
agents) LAPHAM & BOG ART, 3 John St., N.Y. 

in your own 


$6 to $8 a Day town. selling 
DER 


the NICKEL TIDY HOLD 
Over 70,000 sold. Every family buys 
them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail l6c in 
2c. stamps. . HassELBACH, Box A. 51, Sandusky, O, 


For 15 Cts, 2 Ssugye? 


or Painting and a 
a le Copy of 


wtartion- The Art Interchange 


nal. also a Cata- 
logue of Art Hand Books, Etchings, etc. Three mos, 
Established 1878. Mention this paper. Ad- 


trial, #1, 
New York. 


dress W. WHI TLOCK, 140 Nassau St., 
Jo bs 0 
Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer 
— > Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Wintergreen, 


Packages 
Juniper, &e. alth and Pleasure, ‘It acts mildly 
on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 


and beneficially 
i = adh Ws make 5 Gallons, 25 ets., by mail 6 ets, extra. 
P repared and mit up at the 


xe Ss $1, prepaid. 
= Ww iE NGL AND wy” DEPOT, 245 W ashington 
» Boston. ». W.SWETT, M. D., Prop. 
1¢ CTS. will buya RUSSIA LEATHER 
SAFETY PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2 Pens. One to hold 3 Pens for 15c. One 
to hold 4 Pens for 25c. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price, with special terms to 
agents. Our BOY AGENTS are selling 
lots of them. Mention Companion. 


LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. Y. 


_ FISHING TACKLE. 


S Anglers will find everything for 
Fishing, of the BEST QUALITY, of 
all kinds and styles, suitab @ for all waters, Lists of 
prices mailed on appicatios to to 
oF E, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
Successors . — & Anthony, 
74 Washington Str Boston, Mass. 
ae TSrovnfield Street. 
HEODORE METCALF & CO.’S HE- 
LIOTROPE, VIOLETTE and JOCKEY 
CLUB SacHer Powpers impart a De- 
lightful and Lasting Odor to Handkerchiefs, 
Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet gcods. Sample of either 
by mail, upon receipt of 25 cents in postage 
stamps. 39 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 


CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 

































































Fireside Gems. 
A BARGAIN. 


This book of music is 
Wxl2 inches in size, and 
contains 200 pages of both 
Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. This Music is very 
choice, and would cost, if 
purchased at retail by tlie 
piece, $12.00. 
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ten “i We offer this book for 

Thin a sale, express or mail 
"mnt tae charges prepaid, for only 

=| Some 











SPECIAL OFFER. 
On receipt of 60 cts. additional, we will include 
with Music Book a fine Stylographic Pen—latest 
model, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of the COMPANION. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Only machine that received an award on both Horse- “power 
and Thresher and Clearer, at the Centennial Exhibition ; 3 was 


awarded the two last Cold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 


the only Thresher selected from the vast number bul It in the 
United States, forillustration and description in * Appleton’s Cy« lo. 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently p wublished, thusadopting itas 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


ELONITON 


POINT LACE-MAKING. 


Is fully described and elaborately illustrated in ou 
BIG CATALOGUE, which also contains full instruc- 
tions for 


Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, Luster 
and Prismatine Painting, Iridescent 
Painting or Flitter Work, 
and 2000 Illustrations of Stamping Patterns, ete.. 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 cts, 


136 

it tis worth it, 

BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
No. 12 West 14th St., New York. 








STATUE OF 


“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and pedes- 
tal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds 
for its completion, have pre- 
Spgaeg opp hae Statuette sirinch- 
es in height,—the Statue Bronzed; 
Pedestal Nickel - silvered, — which 
they are now delivering to Subse rib- 
ers throughout the United States 
at One Dollar Each 

This attractive souvenir and Man- 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfec 
Jac-simile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal frrel ve 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Sec’y, 
American Committee of the 
Statue of Liberty 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


Embodies the elements of a complete and nutritious dict, 
Supplying to the youngest infant a food easy to digest, 
The most nourishing and economical. It agrees witha 
Larger percentage of bottle-fed children than any other, 
Especially during the extreme heat of Summer, making 
Sound, firm flesh, and checking the severest diarrhia., 
Many “foods” require the addition of cow's milk; this 
being often 
Impure or diseased, places such preparations at great 
disadvantage, 
Leaving “Nestle’s Food” peerless,—water 
necessary ; while it 
Keeps perfectly fresh, ath tin being hermetically sealed 
Faultless in constituents—milk, wheat and sugar, it 
Occupies a prominent position through the recom- 





only being 





mendations 
Of leading physicians in Europe and America, thus 
Distinguishing it as the most reliable substitute for 
other’s Milk: 
( ‘onsult your physician ou NESTLE’S FOOD, 


then ask your druggist for ; 
_ GOULD’ S GOLDEN CORSET! — 


Is made for FIT, STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY, perfe ws 
plain, of fine COUTIL, which 
will wear twice as long as 
jean, and retain its shape 
until worn out, It fits close- 
ly in the waist and smoothly 
over the hips without wrink- 
ling at the sides, and gives a 
more stylish tizure than any 
other. “It is made in three 
styles, short. long and spoon 
clasp, thus fitting a greater 
variety of forms than any 
other — positively a better 
Dollar Corset than has ever 
been made. In no other can 
you get half the value as re- 
gards fit, style, strength and 
durability combined, as in 
the GOLDEN CORSET 
Send us one a and we 
will send you a pair without 
Satisfac tion guaranteed, or money refunded, 
30ULD IRSET WORKS, 
282 & 286 Wostasianer St., Providence, R. I. 








expense, 











R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth Hu- 

mors, for allaving HMebing., Burning and Inflanima- 
tion, for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scall Head. Serofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, ex- 
ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure, 
Sold everywhere. — Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.; 
EESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., 
BostTo 

Ea-Seid for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Brown’s s ; French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded Highest Prise, f Paris Exposition, 1878 and 








WONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE. 








THE YOUTH’S 





_COMPANION. 


JUNE 4, 1885, 














| business men,” said another Boston merchant, | gold-dust was laid in the youth’s handkerchief. The 
“and I cannot recall one who worked seven days 
| in the week who did not shorten his life or go in- 
sane.” 





IVAN THE CZAR. 


He sat in silence on the ground, | 
The old and haughty Czar, | 

Lonely, though princes girt him round, 
And leaders of the war; 

He had cast his jewelled sabre, 
That many a fleld had won, 

To the earth beside his youthful dead— 

is fair and first-born son, 


With a robe of ermine for its bed, 
Was laid that form of clay, 

Where the light a stormy sunset shed 
Through the rich tent made way; 

And a sad and solemn beauty 
On the pallid face came down, 

Which the lord of nations mutely watched, 
In the dust, with his renown. 





Low tones at last, of woe and fear, 
From his full bosom broke— 
A mournful thing it was to hear 
How then the proud man spoke! | 
The voice that through the combat | 
Had shouted far and high, 
Came forth in strange, dull, hollow tones, 
Burdened with agony. 


“Didst thou not know I loved thee well! 

Thou didst not! and art gone, 

In bitterness of soul, to dwell 
Where man must dwell alone. 

Come back, young fiery spirit! 
If but one hour, to learn 

The secrets of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern. 


“Thou wert the first, the first fair child 

That in mine arms I pressed: 

Thou wert the bright one, that hast smiled | 
Like summer on my breast! 

I reared thee as an eagle, 
‘To the chase thy steps I led, 

I bore thee on my battle-horse, 
I look upon thee—dead! 





“There is no crimson on thy cheek, 

And on thy lip no breath; 

I call thee, and thou dost not speak— 
They tell me this is death! 

And fearful things are whispering 
That I the deed have done— 

For the honor of thy father’s name 
Look up, look up, my son, 


| The artillery bugle sounded three times, to give us 
| warning of the 


| of women, mule-litters and camels. 


“I will not bear that still cold look— | 
Rise up, thou tierce and free! | 


Wake as the storm wakes! | will brook 


All, save this calm, from thee! } 


Lift brightly up, and proudly, 
Once more thy kindling eyes! | 
Hath my word lost its power on earth! 
say to thee, arise! 


“Lay down my warlike banners here, 

Never again to wave, | 
And bury my red sword and spear, 

Chiefs! in my tirst-born’s grave! 
And leave me!—I have conquered, 

[ have slain—my work is done! 
Whom have I slain ?—ye answer not— 

"hou too art mute, my son!” 


And thus his wild lament was poured 
Through the dark resounding night, 
And the battle knew no more his sword, 
Nor the foaming steed his might. 
He heard strange voices moaning 
In every wind that sighed; 
From the searching stars of heaven he shrank— 
Humbly the conqueror died, 
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For the Companion. 
SUNDAY REST. 


Rufus Choate, when at the climax of his repu- 
tation, said that his brain would long before have 
given way, owing to the intense and constant 
strain of professional work, had it not been for 
the refreshing and recreating influence of the fic- 
tion, poetry, history, and Greek and Latin classics 
he read. But Rufus Choate did die of an over- 
worked brain, which shattered a nervous system 
that knew but little of the restfulness of relaxa- 
tion. 

What the great orator sought for in books, the 
zealous man of business and the faithful man-of- 
all-work may find in the periodical rest of Sun- 
day. ‘Men who labor six days in the week and 
rest on the seventh,” said Dr. Farre, in his testi- 
mony before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, “will be more healthy and live longer, other 
things being equal, than those who labor seven; 
they will do more work and better work.” 

Twenty leading physicians of England said, 
“We say ditto to Dr. Farre.” 

The managers of large stables, where several 
hundred horses are kept, say a horse must have 
one day’s rest in seven, or he will break down. 
One day’s rest in ten, or nine, or even eight days, 
will not keep him in working condition. 

Mr. A—— was a driving man of business, and 

nothing more. He made a fortune, and worked 
seven days in the week, as if he was struggling to 
gain his first ten thousand dollars. 

One day, in the midst of his prosperity, his 
mental vision being dazed by the apprehension of 
some coming evil, he took his own life. The phy- 
sician’s judgment was, ‘Insanity caused by over- 
work.” The friends said, ‘He had worked seven 
days in the week for years; that killed him.” 

Mr. B—— was the President of a manufactur- 
ing company, the management of which kept him 
from his home six days. On Saturday he would 
return home, taking with him a large package of 
business papers, and passed Sunday in examining 
them. 

“Why do you labor and toil as you do?” said a 
Christian friend. “Six days in the week are 
enough for one to work, who wishes to retain his 
health. You will kill yourself by this continuous 
strain. Besides, my dear friend, you are neglect- 
ing the better part of yourself, as well as your 


family, by allowing business to absorb your Sun- | 


days.’ 
“I know it,” he said, sadly. “But I must do it, 
or my business will get ahead of me. By-and-by 


I hope to get time to rest on Sundays, but I can’t 
now,” 





| 


| coffins, which, instead of being kept together and in 


advantage of the monthly pilgrimages of devotees to 
the sacred shrines of Meshed, as a protection against 
robbers, these cavalcades being under a kind of mili- 


| the mules and camels, the dead in their coffins each 


| the rear of the gun, where the noise was simply hid- 


He went on working seven days in the week, and | him to help himself by simply a little lift in the right 
| died, in the prime of life, of softening of the brain. ' direction. The same narrator gives an exemplary 
“Had it not been for the weekly rest of the Sab- | “©: 

bath,” said a Boston merchant of twenty years’ | 
successful business, “I should have been a maniac 
long ago. 
day which rested my brain and saved it from giv- 
ing way under the constant pressure.” 


It was nothing but the quiet of that | 


“I have had an extensive acquaintance with 


Some men say, “Oh, the Fourth Command- 


ment is an old Jewish law intended for an isolated 
|farming people—it 1s not applicable to modern 
| civilization.” 


That is a mistake—it is the command of a 


higher than human intelligence, the declaration of 
the physiological law of rest, which demands obe- 
dience one day in seven, under the penalty of a 
physical punishment that shall make the violator 
| an imbecile. 


4a 
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A WEIRD CAVALCADE. 
Travellers through Persia and Central Asia take 


tary escort. Edmund O’Donovan, in his recent work, 


“The Merv Oasis,” gives the following graphic de- 
scription of one of these singular caravans: 


At ten o’clock we were allin motion, but it was a 
‘ood hour before we got clear of the camping-ground. 


eparture of the escort. Every one 
wanted to be as near as possible to the cannon, so 
that nobody was willing to go forward or hold back. 
As a result, I found myself and my horse standing in 
a stream of water, jammed in between kedjavés full 


Close in front of me was a collection of coffins, 
containing — human bodies, fastened across 
the backs of asses. They were the remains of people 
who had left money enough to secure their being in- 
terred close to the sacred precincts of Meshed, and 
were — brought from heaven knows what far-off 
corner of Persia. 

Slowly and with difficulty, I foreed my way through 
the throng, for the ground was — irregular, and 
though torches, lanterns and fires blazed on every 
side, the press was too close to let one catch a glimpse 
of them. Outside the radius of the firelight all was 
nearly pitch dark, for the moon had not yet risen, and 
the stars shed but a dim light in the flare of the fires. 

My horse had got out of the stream on to what 
seemed a narrow footpath. After afew minutes I 
felt myself getting strangely elevated above the peo- 

le on each side of me. I halted until alight was 

rought, and then discovered that I was on the top 
of a mud wall four feet high. In afew minutes more 
I should have been twelve feet from the ground, on 
the top of a wall but two feet thick, a rather awkward 
place for an equestrian in the dark. 

Notwithstanding the eager desire to be near the all- 
powerful and all-protecting piece of artillery, the 
torce of circumstances at last compelled the seething 
mass of human beings and beasts to defile in the re- 
quired direction. 

The road was rough and disagreeable in the ex- 
treme. Long, sharp ribs of rock running parallel to 
each other protruded like chisel edges. Boulders, 
holes and trenches abounded. As the eye became 
accustomed to the dim starlight, one could make out, 
little by little, the details of the struggling, stum- 
bling colunn. One was nigh suffocated by the dust 
thrown up by so many thousand trampling feet. 

The entire caravan could not have covered less than 
a couple of miles of road, and a strange sight it pre- 
sented as I rode quickly as possible along its flank, 
trying to reach the head, m order to be out of the 
way of the dust and the pestilential smell from the 


the rear, were mixed up and down the column with 


moment jostling and elbowing the living in their lit- 
ters and kedjaveés. 

The uproar was outrageous. Each mule, besides 
carrying a pair of litters, one containing some stout 
old hadji, and the other his wife and a couple of chil- 
dren, was further handicapped by an enormous pair 
of cylindrical bronze bells, hung from the bottoms of 
the litters; many had half-a-dozen smaller ones each. 
At one time I got blocked among the litters, close in 


eous,. 

The big bronze bells crashed and boomed; the 
smaller ones jangled, ever so many thousand, all at 
once; the gun jolted noisily over the rough path; 
hadjis shouted, asses brayed, and mules vocalized in 
their own peculiar fashion. It was like being shut 
up in the belfry of some cathedral in which the ring- 
ers are at work, in company with the noonday noises 
of the busiest street of the metropolis. 

Almost every mounted pilgrim was whirling the 
little tire-cup, by which he ignited charcoal for his 
kalioun, this time not with a view of smoking, but of 
illuminating the ground beneath the horse’s feet, and 
so keeping out of the pitfalls which occurred at every 
step. The whole dark line resembled some gigantic 
train of wagons, with blazing, fiery wheels. The 
impalpable white dust boiled upwards in swaying 
columns, like the steam of twenty locomotive en- 
ines. 
~ eg a meee stranger coming suddenly upon this 
weird-looking procession might easily take it, with 
its unearthly sounds, flaming circles and foully-smell- 
ing coffins, for some infernal troupe issuing from the 
bowels of the sable hill hard by, to indulge in a 
Satanic promenade during the witching hours of the 
night. 
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GAVE HIM A START. 


An old miner, with memories of “Forty-nine,” 
when the first great gold-fever drew so many to the 
El Dorado of the Sierra Nevada, gives the following 
picture of a mining-camp in those early days: 


The mines put all men for once upon a_level. 
Clothes, money, manners, family connections, letters 
of introduction, never before counted for so little. 
The whole community was given substantially an 
even start in the race. Gold was so abundant, and 
its sources seemed for a time so inexhaustible, that 
the aggrandizing power of wealth was momentarily 
annihilated. Social and financial inequalities between 
man and man were together swept out of sight. Each 
stranger was welcomed, told to take a pan and pick, 
and go to work for himself. 

The richest miner in the camp was seldom able to 





hire a servant; those who had formerly been glad to 
| serve others were digging in their own claims. The 
veriest greenhorn was as likely to uncover the richest 
| mine on the gulch as was the wisest of ex-professors 
of geology; and, on the other hand, the best claim on 
| the river might suddenly “give out,” and never again 
vield a dollar. The poorest man in the camp could 
have a handful of gold-dust for the asking from a 
| more successful neighbor to give him another start, 
and help him “hunt for better luck.” No one was 
ever allowed to suffer; the treasure-vaults of the 
Sierra were too near, and seemingly too exhaustless. 


miners made out a list of tools and necessaries. 


back. 
Then you’ve got to paddle for yourself.” Thus genu- 
ine and unconventional was the hospitality of the | 
miners’ camp. 


To a little camp of 1848 a lad of sixteen came one | just to please him. 
day, footsore, weary, hungry, and penniless. 
were thirty robust and cheerful miners at work in the 
ravine; and the lad sat on the bank, watching them 
| awhile in silence, his face telling the sad story of his 
fortunes. 
fellows, saying,— 


At last one stalwart miner spoke to his 
“Boys, I'll work an hour for that chap, if you will.” 
At the end of the hour a hundred dollars’ worth of 


“You go,” they said, “‘and buy these, and come 
We'll have a good claim staked out for you. 
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For the Companion. 


LAST DAYS. 





Last days! what are so dear, so fleeting? 
Days when life is so rarely sweet,— 
When the work of the world runs swiftly, meeting 
Each gladsome day with its flying feet. 
So many hopes that are still ungranted! | 
So many plans, not yet begun; | 
So many seeds for the harvest planted, 
So many deeds as yet undone! | 
When the hours as misered gold are cherished, 
Each for its own task far too brief, 
Flying like spendthrift wealth swift flourished, 
Brineing to none a true relief. | 
| 
| 
} 


Ah. precious are last days ever! even 
Though the low skies with shadows are vexed; 
For even as thus they are nearing heaven, 
Our last in this life are our first in the next. 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
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AN EASY TIME. 


“1 should think you would have a pretty easy time 
in here.” 

“Well, pretty easy.” 

“You don’t have much to do. Just stand at the 
window, count out stamps, and take in the money.” | 

“That’s all—save the little item of making correct 
change every time.” 

“Oh, of course. But that isn’t much.” 

“No, not much, though sometimes half-a-dozen peo- 
ple, all in ahurry, want stamps at the same moment.” 
“Yes, tobe sure. You must be busy at times, say 
early in the day, or at Christmas and Easter. But 
most people could do the work, with a little prac- 
tice.” 

“Yes, practice is a great thing. But I’ve been stam®p- 
clerk for ten years, and yet yesterday I made a mis- 
take in counting out a small number of one-cent 
stamps. Still, as you say, practice is a great thing.” 
‘Well, I should like your place, that’s all. It can’t 
be very hard to sell postage-stamps.” 

“T wish you had it, as you think it is soeasy. But 
should you try it a day, you might think different- 
ly.” 

This conversation between two acquaintances oc- 
curred ina city post-office a year ago. The change 
which has brought about a new administration re- 
moved, about a month ago, the old post-office clerk, 
and installed the other man in his place. The old 
clerk was not discharged for incapacity, but removed 
to another part of the office to do higher work. 

The new clerk entered on his duties, the first day, 
with a feeling that selling stamps was a diversion 
suited to his genial temperament. He hadn’t been at 
the window an hour before he was a sadder and a 
wiser man. 

A woman came up and wanted thirteen cents’ worth 
of twos and ones, half and half, seven postal cards, 
and a package of two-cent wrappers. She had noth- 
ing smaller than a five-dollar bill. 

When the clerk had recovered from the temporary 
slow fever into which this episode threw him, there 
was a big crowd waiting outside, and all he could 
hear was,— 

“Twenty-five cents’ worth of twos, please.”’ ‘“‘Pack- 
age postal cards.” ‘Dollar’s worth a, quick!” 
“How much’ll that take? Goin’ to Canady.” “Nuff 
stamps on that, hey?” ‘Gimme two twos and three 
ones, will you? I’m in a hurry!” 

The young man nervously counted out stamps, 
weighed packages, consulted the printed schedule for 
rates in foreign countries, and perspired freely. Cold 
chills ran down his back, for he had a vague idea of 

iving somebody seventy-five cents’ worth of stamps 
for fifty cents, and of selling a package of postal cards 
for half-price. 

The crowd at the window did not diminish, but 

rew. The forenoon went slowly by, and the de- 
mands for all sorts of queer combinations in the way 
of change and stamps increased. A man finally came 
up in a great hurry, and threw down a handful of 
loose silver and nickels and coppers, and asked for,— 

“Twenty-seven ones, sixteen cents’ worth of twos, 
two and a half packages of postal cards, and the rest 
in twos and one-cent wrappers.” 

The new clerk choked down a big word or two, 
mopped his brow nervously with a sheet of stamps, 
and began counting out a package of stamped envel- 
opes, government official size. 

“How many did you say?” 

“How many what?” 

“Envelopes.” 

“Envelopes? J don’t want any envelopes. Twenty- 
seven ones, sixteen cents’ worth of twos, two and a 
half packages of postal cards, and the rest in twos 
and one-cent wrappers. That’s what I want, and in 
a big hurry, too. Got to catch a train.”- 

“Sixteen cents’ worth of twos?” 

“Yes, I said so!”’ 

“Oh well, all—all right! 
how many ones?” 

“Twenty-seven. Come, hurry up!” 

“Twenty-seven; twenty-seven. Five times five is 
twenty-five, and two is seven—twenty-seven. Twen- 
ty-seven. And now the rest in envelopes, did you 
say?” 
“Envelopes? I don’t want any envelopes! Has 
the Government got a bankrupt stock on hand? Giv- 
ing you a commission to sell ’em off? One-cent wrap- 
pers is what I want.” 

“How many?” 

“How many? Well, give me just one. Perhaps 
you can count that out straight” (sarcastically). 

“A one-cent wrapper is two cents,” 

“Allright! I can stand it, if you can.” 

“How many packages of postal cards?” 

“Never mind. I can’t wait here all day. Besides, 
there’s a crowd out here stretching way round the 
—- Just give me my change, and I'll get out of 
here.” 

When the clerk had recovered from the syncope 
into which this little transaction had cast him, he 
spied his old acquaintance, the former stamp-clerk, at 
the window. 

“Ah! you seem to be having a pleasant time in 
here. Please let me have two dollars’ worth of twos 
and sixes, dollar’s worth of each. And just weigh 
that little bundle. Going to Honduras. Needs two 
more stamps, I think. Should think you would have 
a happy time in here. Not much to do but stand up 
and sell stamps, and give back the right change, hey? 


There you are. And—and 






opes, medium size, without the printed form across 


And the old clerk, with a happy smile, passed on, 
while the new clerk does not Know to this day how 
many of the crowd outside that morning were hired 
by the vld clerk to walk up and down and buy stamps 
i But he does know that selling 


There | stamps is not so easy as it seems to be. 


siatadeninicananesiitlaliliainnasninicitaie 
“SLEEP ME, AND EAT ME.” 


The English language, as it is spoken, has many 
singular colloquia! idioms. We speak of being a 
“little under the weather,” as if we could ever rise so 
high as to be above that omnipresent thing, the 
weather. We talk of being “elevated,” but never 
after being “blown up;”’ and a man never looks so 
“down in the mouth’ as when he “throws up the 
sponge.” A multitude of new and local idioms are 
constantly insisting upon admission to the language, 
as the following short conversation shows: 


A bright young Irishman who had been in the 
United States long enough to pick up the colloquial 
phrases of the West, went back to Ireland to visit his 
father and mother. While there he applied to an 
English farmer for a few days’ work on his farm. 

“Well, my lad, what can you do?” asked the farm- 
er, good-naturedly. 

“T can do most anything, from harnessing a Gov- 
ernment-mule to building a dug-out.” 

“Building a dug-out?” 

“Yes, a dug-out; a house three-quarters world, and 
the rest out doors.” And the young fellow explained 
a dug-out to the astonished farmer. 

“IT see. But what else can you do?” 

“TIT can rustle around and do a day’s work that 
would make a tenderfoot tired just to think of it.’’ 

“A tenderfoot?” 

“Yes; a chap from the States.” 

“The States?” 

“The United States.” 

“Ah, yes. I don’t quite catch your meaning; but 
goon. You think you could do the work, do yeu?” 

“I do. The man would have to get up early to 
jump my claim.” 

«Jump your claim?” 

‘Get the start of me, I mean.” 

“T see. You mean you would be there first.” 
“Just so. I should git there, Eli!’ 

“Get there who?” 

“Eli. Get there in a hurry, you know.” 

“Oh! Why don’t you say get there, Jehu? But 
can you plough?” 

“Plough! An Iowa twister can’t plough up things 
better than I can.” 
“An Iowa twister? 
that!” 

“?Tisn’t a plough. A cyclone, a tornado, I mean.” 
“Can you milk a cow?” 

“Can I? There aren’t any flies on my ability in 
that line.” 

“Flies on’’—— 

“Yes. I mean that I can milk a cow as well as it 
can be done.”’ 

“Well, you seem like a clever lad. I like your 
looks better than I can understand your talk. But I 
need a new hand for a few days. How much wages 
do you think you could really earn?” 

“About three shillings a day and found.” 

“Three shillings a day and found?” 

“Yes. You could give me that and sleep me and 
eat me, too, couldn’t you?” 

The farmer was aghast at this last idiom and looked 
relieved when it was explained. ‘To sleep and eat : 
man’ is a compact phrase, but not exactly free from 
ambiguity outside the locality where it originated. 
We believe the idiom is not common even in the West, 
which is the birth-place of many similar expressions. 


What kind of a plough is 


a : 
JACK’S BOOK. 


Jack Stone is one of the brightest of boys. His 
ideas regarding matters and things in general have 
often been given in our columns. He had a book 
given him recently, and tells what he read in it: 


The first thing was about a boy who wished he 
could slide down a rainbow. Wonder if any one 
heard me when I was thinking to myself the other 
day. The boy was like me. I guess it was a foolish 
wish. Boys often do have foolish wishes. So do men. 
Grown people ought not set us boys such bad exam- 
ples. The boy went out to find the rainbow. He didn’t 
find it, and lost his dinner. I’ve made up my mind 
that you can’t slide down rainbows. So the book has 
done me good. 

read also about some very wise dogs. Wish I 
was wise. The dogs were born so; I wasn’t. I’m 
not to blame. 

Two children, so the book says, were lost in the 
woods, and the birds covered them with leaves. It 
don’t seem likely, does it? But it is a very good 
story. 

I'd feel sad if I thought those children really died 
in the woods. Grandpa says he has heard of such 
cases, but he don’t remember that the children were 
covered with leaves by the birds. 

In the middle of the book is a story about a boy 
who was always picking up things in the street. He 
meen up a good many useful things. He made a 

ox out of things he had found, and sold it for twen- 
ty-five cents. 

When I was in Boston, I saw children picking up 
coals. I made a story out of it; it was short. It 
said, ‘We ought to be grateful that we have enough 
wood to keep us warm.” Grandma said it was a very 
moral story. Father said it was all moral. 

The book tells of a boy who wrote this letter to his 
mother: ‘DEAR MOTHER,—I write you this to tell 
you that I have nothing to say. Your son, Bos.” 

He was a real truthful boy, and I guess his letter 
was like my story. 








er — 
“AFRAID.” 


There is nothing so sad in the list of early miseries 
as the dread of a parent. And yet there are little 
children in our cities shrinking and suffering every 
day and every night in homes where the names ot 
father and mother are a loveless mockery. The In 
dianapolis People cites a sample case of the friendless 
little ones who must choose between starvation and 
freezing abroad, and starvation and blows at home: 


Last night I saw a little fellow, a mere baby, who 
sells papers, lying fast asleep on the dais at the bot- 
tom of the mail-boxes in the corridor of the post- 
office. George Hofer, who is a kind-hearted boss 
butcher, wakened the waif, who was apparently so 
stiff at first that I thought him dead. He sat up and 
rubbed his sleepful eyes, and made mortar in them 
from dust and tears. 

“Why don’t you go home, sonny?” said the butcher ; 
you'll freeze here.’ 

“I’m afraid,” was the reply. 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“My mother will lick me.”’ 

“What have you done to be licked?” 

“T’ve lost a half a dollar.” 

Forthwith the butclier started a subscription with 
a quarter, and in five seconds the wee Arab had an 
advance on his losses and started for home; but tli 
chances are that the mother who would whip a poor 
little sufferer like that for losing a pitiful half-dollar 
had grown by that time furious from thirst for beer, 





Oh yes, and I want a dollar’s worth of stamped envel- | to be purchased by the infant’s earnings, and he go! 


licked anyhow. 





the end. And nineteen cents’ worth of wrappers. 
That’s all. 
course, it will be a little busy early in the morning, 
or at Christmas and Easter times, Most people could 





| Their methcd, however, was not to make a helpless 
| comrade more helpless by charity, but to encourage 





do it, with a little practice!” 


Oh, isn’t it pitiful, that in “a whole city full,” ther 


You must enjoy your place here. Of | are not those in authority who can tind and punis!: 


; such inhuman wretches that disgrace the name 0! 
| mother by crushing the germ of manhood in little fel 
lows like that? 
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For the Companion. 
GETTING READY FOR VACATION. 


Ready, ready, the world is getting ready 
For the children to come out. 
The winds blow soft, the sun shines steady, 
Bright little showers are about. 
There’s violet blue, and cowslip yellow; 
The chill old earth is getting mellow. 
Ready, ready, the world is getting ready 
For rest and fun and song. 
Hearts have been earnest, work has been steady, 
The lessons many and long. 
The doleful days are going, going; 
There’s pink in the orchards, and green grass 
growing. 
Ready, ready, the world is getting ready, 
So sweet the birds sing to-day. 
“Courage, my darlings, steady, steady,” 
Is what they seem to say. 
Brooks are tinkling, bees are humming, 
And the children are coming, coming, coming. 


Mrs. M. F. BuTTs. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
FANNY’S LESSON. 


Monday afternoon Fanny went to a picnic, 
and lost her pocket-handkerchief. 

Tuesday she came home from school with- 
out her blue hair-ribbon. 

Wednesday morning she laid her handker- 
chief on the sidewalk to hold the pretty stones 
she was gathering. Suddenly she heard a 
hand-organ just around the corner, by Paul 
Brown’s house, and away she ran to see if 
there was a monkey with it. 

Paul and Wallace and Helen were standing 
by the gate, laughing at the pranks of a little 
creature with a face pitifully like that of a bad 
old man. 

‘They all watched and listened awhile, and 
then Fanny wanted a penny to put in the 
monkey’s cap; so she started for home. 

On the sidewalk, before the gate, lay the 
pebbles, but the little hem-stitched linen hand- 
kerchief was gone. Fanny looked very sober 
when she entered the house. She was 
ashamed to ask for the penny. 

“It is almost time for school, my dear,” 
said mamma. “Are your hands clean? No. 
Where’s your handkerchief ?” 





| a merry frolic, and were by no means ready to be | ber. Uncle Joe sent a box of lovely handker- 





| ter, she knew they were talking of her carelessness, 


seen and not heard at the table. Fanny watched 
Lu eat her soup, and Lu made eyes at Fanny, 
while their fathers were eagerly discussing electric 
lights and their mothers talked of decorated 


Suddenly Lu put on that one funny look, and 
Fanny laughed, choked, strangled. Out came the 
calico rag. Fanny had quite forgotten the hate- 
ful thing. She tried to hide her face while she 
used it, but papa said,— 

“Why, my child, why do you put your head 
under the table ?” 

And Uncle Joe cried—that jolly, mischievous 
Uncle Joe,—- 

“See here, Fanny, let’s have a peep at that hand- 
kerchief !” 

Poor Fanny’s laughter changed suddenly to 
sobs. 

“O mamma, please excuse me!” she whispered, 
and rushed up stairs to her own little room. Her 
heart was ready to burst, and when she heard 
mamma’s voice and Uncle Joe’s shouts of laugh- 


and it was very hard to bear. 





But that one bitter lesson did help her toremem- 


. . . . co 
chiefs on her eighth birthday, with a brown calico | 


one un top, to use for a day if she lost one. She| 
put it out of sight in the bottom of the box, and | 
hasn’t used it yet. 

ELLEN SouLE CARHART. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
“Mamma!” 


It was little Ray Brush calling, but his mamma 
couldn’t answer right away, for she was trying 





to sew up a seam on the machine, and the baby 
was helping her. 

Presently she said, “Well, what is it, Ray ?” 

“O mamma! I saw twocows in Minnie Hay- 
den’s yard!” 

“Indeed! And what did they do?” 

“Oh, one of them Aind of smiled at me!” 


Little three-year-old Arthur was pulling the | 


cat’s tail, when a gentleman visiting there said,— 
“You mustn’t do that; she will bite.” 
To this he replied, “Cats don’t bite at this end.” 
























“QO mamma,” cried Fanny, “somebody 
took it off the sidewalk!” 

“Again?” said mamma, and shut her lips 
very tight. 

You see, the trouble was that this dear little 
girl was a eareless little girl. She wanted to 
be good, but she wanted fun first of all. So 
she always dropped her playthings where she 
was playing, tossed her hat into the first 
chair, and rarely knew where to find anything. 
Mamma had talked, coaxed, scolded; but 
Fanny seemed only to grow more thought- 
less. 

Thursday morning came. Mamma put a 
clean handkerchief in her little daughter’s 
pocket. 

“Fanny,” she said, very soberly, “if you 
lose this, you must have a calico rag for a 
handkerchief all day to-morrow.” 

“Mamma, I never will again! I promise 
you I never will; and a promise is a very 
special thing, you know, mamma.” 

But she did! She and Helen Brown were 
coming down the hill towards home, talking 
about that funny monkey. Fanny was twist- 
ing her handkerchief into a rope as she walked. 

Away flew the little handkerchief into the gut- 
ter; away flew the little girls down the hill. Fan- 
ny did not think of it again till mamma said,— 

“Well, my darling, did you keep the special 
promise ?” 

Fanny was really very sorry, but she had been 
sorry too many times. Mamma didn’t say one 
word. She only went to a drawer, took out some 
clean, old brown calico, tore off a square piece, 
and gave it to her little girl. Fanny needed it by 
that time to wipe away her tears. 

The next morning mamma put on her a lovely 
new pink dress, trimmed with white embroidery, 
and that old brown rag was in the pocket. 

Fanny had never been so mortified in all her 
life. Papa hadn’t noticed the night before, but 
she was sure he would find out all about it 
now. 

But she kept it out of sight pretty well all the 
morning at school. She didn’t lose it. Only one 
little girl asked her what she had in her pocket, 
and she pretended not to hear. 

When she came home she found company— 
Uncle Joe, Aunt Mary, and her beautiful cousin 
Lu, just one year older than Fanny. 

Now Lu was a perfect little mischief. One look 
from her brown eyes, with the corners of her 
mouth drawn down, was enough to convulse 
Fanny. 

By the time dinner was served they were having 





GROW UP AND GO OUT 


THEY'LL HAVE TO SPEAK 


THE GRANDMOTHER 
TEACHES THE 
CHILDREN TO SPEAK, 
AND GERMAN IS 
ALL THEY CAN SAY; 
BUT WHEN THEY 
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ENGLISH ALL DAY; 
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BUT IT’S GOOD FOR THE CHILDREN TO UNDERSTAND 
THE SPEECH OF THE DEAR OLD FATHERLAND. 








For the Companion. 
A NATURAL COOK. 


Mrs. May had come from the city to spend the 
summer with her aunt in the country, and brought 
her four-year-old boy, Ernest Augustus, with her 
—the biggest piece of mischief that was ever put 
inside of a small boy’s skin. 

His worst freaks were on baking-days. ‘Seems 
as if the very sight of dough made him pos- 
sessed!” the hired girl said. Aunt Polly was al- 
most ready to join her in saying it. 

The only way to get along with him in any com- 
fort was to give him a piece of dough. Then he 
would hunt up a round stick of wood, lay his 
dough on the wood-box, and roll it out, over and 
over again, till it was as black as the stove, ‘‘mak- 
ing a pie for the cat,” he said. He would bake it 
on top of the stove, and then feed it to the cat. 

“It’s bother enough to have him around that 
way,” said Ellen, “but it’s worse yet to have him 
spilling the flour, teasing for raisins and stealing 
sugar, as he would be if we didn’t give him some- 
thing to do.” 

If anybody brought word of any of his mis- 
chief to his mother, she would look up from her 
book and smile. 

“Oh, the little rogue! Cunning, isn’t he? I 





don’t know but he’ll make a baker sometime, he 


is so fond of being among cooking,” and Mrs. 
May would go on reading again. I expect she 
liked to read better than to look after her boy. 

“It’s no use to complain to her,” Ellen said to 
Aunt Polly. “She hasn’t no more force than a 
tow string to manage that boy.” 

One Sunday Ernest had been to church in the 
morning, and did not want to go again in the 
afternoon. 

“You may stay at home with Ellen, if you will 
be good,” said Mrs. May. 

Ellen lay down to rest and went to sleep. Er- 
nest Augustus had the field to himself. 

When Aunt Polly and Mrs. May came home 
they couldn’t find anything of him for a long 
time. At last they found him in the wood-shed 
chamber. 


He had found a can of linseed oil and a tub of | 


bran; so he had poured the oil into the bran and 
stirred it all together well to make a pudding. 

If he had done no other mischief than to waste 
Aunt Polly’s oil and bran, I suppose his mamma 
would only have smiled, but his new embroidered 
suit was daubed with oil from top to bottom and 
wholly spoiled. 

His mamma took him by the arm and led him 
into her room, and I know she did something more 
to him than to change his clothes. 





M. C. W. B. 
































Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


pI 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst I define as ‘‘equal value,” 
y second is spelled with four letters—* * * *; 
But it sounds much like the conveyance we ride in 
When wintry snow-storms have blocked up the way. 
My whole crowned the guests at ancient banquets, 
And wreathed the victor in Nemean games. 
To flavor our soups and to garnish our tables 
*Tis now often used by housewifely dames. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
HIDDEN BATTLE. 


Take one letter—the central one—from a certain 
word in each of the following proverbs, and add them 
together to form the name of a celebrated battle 
fought on June 1, 1862. 

1, A hasty man never wants woe. 

2. Accusing is proving where malice and power sit 
judges. 

3. A gift long waited for is sold, not given. 

4. A great city, a great solitude. 

5. A glass of water is sometimes worth a ton of 
r; and a penny a pound. 

6. Hopes delayed hang the heart upon tenterhooks. 

7. After having cried up their wine, they sell us 
vinegar. 

8 A merchant’s happiness hangs on chance winds 
and waves. 

%. A new broom sweeps clean. 

10. A wonder lasts but nine days, and then the 
puppy’s eyes are open. 





3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
. * ee 
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Find in the central line down a stone whose senti- 
ment is health and long life. It is poetically supposed 
to belong to the month of June. 

Across.—1, A stone in the high priest’s breast- 
late. 2, A star of the first magnitude in a bril- 
iant constellation. 3, Instrument used in mak- 
ing gold wire. 4, An Attorney-General of the 
United States. 5, That is. E. L. E. 


4. 
A CONUNDRUM. 

Two little brothers, the live-long day, 
Chasing each other, but not for play. 
The tall one far outruns the other, 

Yet oft is caught by the slower brother. 
They never speak an angry word, 
Though all day long their voice is heard. 
And sometimes even in the night, 
When I am wrong, they set me right. 


~ 


Can you their names and — tell? 
I’m sure you know them very well. 
For all their doors are made of glass, 
And you may see them as you pass. 


ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


5. 
CURTAILMENTS. 


Curtail the port to which Paul sailed from 
Ephesus, and leave to murmur as a dove. 

Curtail a resinous substance produced on the 
banyan tree, and leave the musical tone called A. 

The town where James I. was assassinated, 
and leave impertinent. 

A famous Danish adventurer of the ninth cen- 
tury, and leave a scroll. 

A precious stone carved in relief, and leave a 
leaden rod used by glaziers. 

A lengthened utterance of the voice, and leave 
to haul. 

Apparent, and leave from beginning to end. 

An open passage in a forest, and leave well 
contented. 

An animal once eaten in England on festive 
occasions, and leave a snake. 

A magic spell, and leave work done by the day. 

Place the curtailed letters in order, and find 
what children are glad to take leave of in June. 


6. 


MYTHOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 
In earth, but not in land; 
In sea, but not in strand; 
In ear, but not in hand; 
In limb, but not in stand, 
In bemoan, but not in cry; 
In sincere, but not in lie. 


The winged god am I, 
The messenger of Jove; 
His will to men on earth 
Bring I from heaven above. 





Answers to 
Re 


Puzzles in Last Number. 
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NOTFORGET THENOBLE 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 

Bivis ¢ 

The key-words are in italics: Let us honor the 


brave and willing ones who left hearth and home and 
who fought and died for you and me. Many possessed 


gentle hearts, and there were none who did not con- 
Our loved 


sider it a boon to die for their country. 





ones are but lent to us. 


‘‘May they rest in peace,” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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mpanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
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Scatinnanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 











Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver uld never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember 
must be notified by letter ‘n a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 

mid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
ASTHMA, 


When asthma is independent of other dis :ases it is 
called primary. It is to this that the young are most 
liable. The attacks are peculiarly violent, but the 
intervals between them are long, and wholly free 
from asthmatic symptoms. It is in this form that, 
when the accumulated nervous tendency explodes in 
an attack, the general system seems relieved. This 
form, too, is most curable. 

Secondary asthma has its exciting cause in bron- 
chitis, derangement of the stomach, or in heart dis- 
ease. The last form is really rare, the difficulty of 
breathing (dyspnoea) in many of the supposed cases 
being due to the heart alone. The second form oc- 
curs about two hours after dinner. In many of these 
latter cases the patient may be helped by taking no 
food after an early dinner. 

Bronchial asthma is the most common of all, and 
the most intractable. Every cold that brings on an 
attack of bronchitis induces an attack of asthma; 
and where the bronchitis is chronic, the disturbing 
cause is never wholly absent. This form is character- 
ized by copious expectoration. As chronic bronchitis 
is seldom fully relieved, so it is with the asthma, of 
which it is the resulting cause. 

A hope of cure depends largely on the age. A child 
of ten is likely to outgrow it; a person of twenty 
may; one in middle life probably will find it chronic. 
It is regarded quite favorable if the attacks are light, 
or the intervals long between them, or if, in the in- 
tervals, the breathing is free and natural. 

As to treatment, what helps one may not another. 
To some all remedies are alike powerless. 

The main remedies are such as produce nausea (de- 
pressants), such as render the nervous system less 
impressible (sedatives), and stimulants. Of the first 
are ipecacuanha, tobacco and lobelia. They should 
only cause nausea without vomiting, keeping up the 
nausea until the spasm is relieved. 

Other popular remedies are smoking stramonium 
and nitre paper (made by dipping blotting-paper 
in a saturated solution of saltpetre). This last is 
perhaps the best. It often prevents an attack at night 
to impregnate the air of the chamber with its fumes. 

Of stimulants, coffee, strong possible, taken 
clear and on an empty stomach, often gives full re- 
lief. Taken in the ordinary way, it tends to induce an 
attack. 


us 


al 
“ABDULLAH.” 


I'wenty-five years ago the island of Rhode Island, 
on which is located the city of Newport, was not con- 
nected by a railroad with the main land. The only 
highway to the island was the road which ran from 
Fall River, Mass., to Tiverton, R. T., and thence 
across the “Stone Bridge.’ For many years, the 
toll-keeper was “Uncle Nathan,” who lived at the 
islund end of the bridge, and allowed no one to pass 
until he had paid tribute. Once, however, Uncle 
Nathan met his match. 


For weeks flaming posters had announced the com- 
ing of what no circus fails to be—*The Greatest Show 
on Earth.” By long experience, Uncle Nathan had 
become familiar with the tricks of cireus men to se- 
cure a free passage over Stone Bridge. When, there- 
fore, the first van hove in sight, he, with a grim 
smile, closed the gates, and fastened them securely 
with the heavy bar—a precaution not often used. 
One by one the vans came up and their drivers began 
expostulating with the old keeper. 

“You know me, Uncle Nathan,” said one driver, 
coaxingly. 

“Yes, I know ye,’ 
know ye too well.” 

But the gates were not opened until the oily-tongued 
fellow dropped a silver piece in Uncle Nathan's 
hand. 

Another driver offered a ticket to the next day’s 
performance in payment for a passage, but Uncle Na- 
than was obdurate. Each man, as he approached 
with pony, tiger, bear, or the “What is it?” was 
obliged to pay the toll. 

Finally, the grand old elephant “Abdullah” came 
marching over the bridge, his hage dusky body sway- 
ing leisurely along. He, too, was halted by the 
closed gates, over which Uncle Nathan smiled grimly. 
The driver began the usual palaver; but by this time 
Uncle Nathan had become a little irritated, and de- 
clared, in no gentle words, that not even Abdullah 
should pass toll-free. 

Abdullah, also, had become irritated at the delay, 


’ 


answered Uncle Nathan; “I 
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ave an order to the elephant. The animal twisted 
fis great trunk round the bar, tore it from its sockets, 
and flung it angrily into the current, which whirled it 
through the tide-way, and out to sea. 

Then Abdullah, with a snort of defiance, passed 
through like a mighty wind, leaving the astonished 
| keeper, as Sam Weller says, “circumwented.” 

— 
SLAUGHTERED FOR FASHION. 


The old epicures of Greece and Rome used on high 
occasions to revel in a dish of nightingales’ brains. 
This was a wanton waste of birds; but to destroy 
birds for their beauty, and wear them in dead show 
as decorations, is a more revolting misuse than even 
the poorest pretence of turning them into food. 
| Something like the heathen sentiment that gloated 
| over the splendidly-formed gladiator 


“Butchered to make a Roman holiday,” 


seems to survive in civilization, and ride uppermost 
in the luxurious selfishness of dress. At least the 
taste of parading on the head the stuffed post mortem 
of a pretty creature killed for show is more appropri- 
ate to barbarian princesses and ‘‘medicine-men” than 
to the belles of Christian society. A correspondent 
ot Forest and Stream says: 


In Massachusetts many thousand sea-swallows are 
killed every season and their skins sent to France to 
be dyed for millinery purposes. It is in the direction 
of fashion that the destruction of our many birds is 
most to be feared—and the fashion is simply a dis- 
rusting one. Nothing is more sickening than a dead 

ird on a hat. It contributes nothing to the good 
taste of the wearer. I have seen a woman in the 
horse-cars this winter with the whole front of a prairie 
chicken on her hat, with shrivelled beak and glass 
beads for eyes, projecting in the sume direction as the 


and his master was very angry. In a low tone, he | 
| Parilla cured me.”—R. M. LANE, Pittsburg, Pa. 





woman’s nose. The expression on her face seems to 
say, “What a nice ornament I wear on my hat!’ | 
What a poor, cruel taste! | 
| The writer of this has at the preseat time a Brazil- 

| ian grass parrakeet, a very handsome and affectionate 

| little fellow. He sits on the finger while his master 

| writes; chirps and kisses his fingers, then runs up 
| the arm and nestles under his chin, puts his head into 
the vest pocket, will even climb up and kiss the lips 
if permitted to do so. This bird is a beauty, and has 
a little episode in his history. His beautiful plumage, 
long-tipped wing pinions and tail might have cost him 
his life. A would-be lady earnestly petitioned his | 
owner the other day to sell him. She had just held 
him on her finger and witnessed some of his affec- 
tionate, cunning tricks. But it turned out that she | 
| wanted him stuffed to wear on her hat. That woman | 
| would make a good Indian squaw; but she pretends | 
to move in good society. 





——_@—___. 


ENTERPRISE, 


determination, will scarcely make its mark; but it 
needs no prophet to affirm that the young man re- 
ferred to by the Boston Courier, in the following inci- | 
dent, will be sure to make his mark, and that with 
| the pencil of an artist: 


One of the most poomising of the younger artists in 
Boston has a wealthy father who opposed his son’s 
art aspirations, and wanted him to devote himself to 
business instead. The boy, however, was determined 
to study art abroad, and finally the father comprom- 
ised. 

He was a large Western dealer in cattle, and sold 
his son on credit, but at a pretty stiff market price, a 
small herd of choice cattle, with the stipulation that 
the boy should take them to Liverpool to sell. The 
profits on the transaction, if any, he could have to 
pay his expenses while — abroad, but if he 
ost money, he should return home and go into busi- 
ness, 

The boy brought the cattle to Boston, shipped them 
from there to Liverpool, going on the same steamer 
with them, reached that port in nine days, struck a 
rood market, sold out in one day at a big profit, ca- 
»led a check to his father for the amount of his loan, 
and in less than a week, with the profits of his trans- 
action in his pocket, was in Paris studying, where he 
remained two years. 

His pluck and his present success have so pleased 
his father that the latter now says,— 


me for what funds you want.” 
a 
BAD DOG, INDEED. 
People who waste time and affection in petting and 
caressing poodle dogs are generally lacking in the 
larger and nobler affection and sympathy that seeks 
for its object the children of the suffering poor, many 
of whom could be made happy if given half the 
comforts wasted on poodles. 


A VERY 


The idea of intelligent young ladies giving a dog- 
party! An exchange says of one of these charming 
assemblies : 

The belles of upper tendom meet at each other’s 
houses, bringing their little favorites with them. 

The conversation on such occasions is most instruc- 
tive. 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed a charming blonde, at 
one of these intellectual gatherings the other day, 
“what a horrid little doggie mine is!” 

“What has he done?” 


manuf’rs, 
| N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. 


Talent, or even genius, unless backed by energy and | 


“Go back and continue your studies, and call on | 
| 





“Why, he has eaten up the pretty little sealskin 
sacque I had made for him this winter.” 

Chorus of fair ones: 

“The bad, bad doggie!” 


—-—_@— 


A BORN LADY. 


public announcement of the fact that they are ladies. 
The woman in the following incident showed by her 
sling, if in no other way, that she had no claim to 
the title. 


ern judge to a wrathful witness. 


ating. 


looking severely at the attorney. “If he is not a gen- 
tleman, it does not follow that you should not be a 
lady.” 

“Me a lady!” cried the irate witness. ‘Mea lady! 
Lookee here, judge, I was born a lady, and raised a 
lady, and don’t you sergit it !” 


+. 


SOMETHING THE 


MATTER. 


wreathed in smiles. 

“© teacher!” she cried. 
matter with me to-day !’’ 

“Indeed!” said the teacher. 
quite well.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am; I’m well enough, but there’s some- 


“There is something the 





Ladies--real ladies—are never compelled to make a 


“You must behave yourself, madam,” said a West- 
“Well, make him behave hisself then,” she replied, | 
pointing toward a young lawyer who was cross-ques- | 
tioning her in a manner that was really very exasper- | 


“simply answer his questions,” said the judge, | 


A bright little girl in one of our city schools came 
up to the teacher’s desk one morning, her face 


“You certainly look | 


thing the mutter with me all the same. /¢’s my birth. | 
hay 


“*] suffered with boils five years. Loud’s Sarsa- 


(Ade: 





For Coughs, Colds, and Consumption use Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam, Cutler Bros., Boston. | 
— Ge } 
Burnett’s Cocoaine has been sold in every civilized | 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that it | 
is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. Adv. 
—— | 
Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade, 











None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp | 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE. 


Made in Button, Congress and Lace. | 
MW Sest Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 
ability, Comfort and Appears 
ance. A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
State or Territory. 


J. MEANS & C0., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


hs | 














€ ROUND SHoy 
- The Improved Log 


“KNICKERBOCKER ” | 
Shoulder & 
BRACE 


And Suspender 
Sambinna. 





Pat’d 1882. Imp. 1884. 
Expands the Chest and promotes Free Respiration, 
Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered. 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 

Physicians everywhere recommend them, 

No harness—simple—unlike all others. 

Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 

The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00 per pair, plain, or 1.50 per 
pair, silk-faced. Send chest measure. Address the 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
EASTON, PENNA, | 





| on a pair. 





BOYS’ “Rough 
and Tumble”(war. 
ranted not to rip) 
Suits, $5. Send 
for sample & rule 
for self - measure, 
G. A. R., Base Ball, 
Polo, Bicycle, La- 
crosse, Bathing, & 
TennisSULTS, 
Military Uniforms 
Caps, Flags, Sa- 
bres, Swords, and 
Epaulettes in 
stock. Send for 
one of our illus- 
trated books —xo 
charge. 

G. W. Seeons 


Boston, Mass, 

















H. T. MARSHALL’S 







ONVENIENCE, 
OMLINESS, 
OMBINED, 


THE COMING SHOE. 


Has all the merits of Congress and Lace 
combined, and none of their faults, 

By means of its Lacing Adjustment it can be 
made as comfortable as any Lace Shoe, and is just as 
convenient as any Congress in putting on or off. as it 
requires no lacing and unlacing after being once adjust- 
ed to the foot, 

The most durable elastic is used, yet does not 
draw the foot and ankle as in ordinary congress, Every 
one who wears them likes them. 

Take no substitute until you have seen and tried 
If your dealer does not have them, or order 
them for you, write to subscriber for directions how 
to get them. All Shoes warranted that are stamped 
with name of Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Men's, Boys’ and Youth's Fine Boots and Shoes, Base 
Ball, Bicycle and Lawn Tennis Shoes, 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 
N. B.—Patent stamp woven in one strap of each shoe. 


BICYGLES 88 .t° #150. 


$7.50. Velocipedes, $3. 
Standard makes. Send for illus. catalogue of 
Wheels, Bells, Lamps, Bags, Oilers, &c. 2nd- 
hand wheels handled. GEO, ISE_& 





Tricycles, 





PEORIA, ILL, 





W. ROL & 
PR iaa, "ic EASY PAYMENTS 
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COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 





This is one of the richest, most lasting, and 
refined of all handkerchief perfumes. The name 


and trade-mark of 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


on every bottle assure 
and uniform quality. 


purchasers of superior 
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For all disorders of the Blood use 


Don’t Discharge your Doctor, 
| But tell him frankly you are get- 


ting desperate. Perhaps he will 
review his treatment, and advise 
a trial of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


In this case, as in many others, 
the change worked wonders : — 


Three years ago I suffered greatly from Liver 
Complaint, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, 
and Headache; my stomach was disordered, and, 
although I ate sparingly, of carefully selected 
food, I was in constant distress from indigestion. 
I was troubled with sleeplessness, and became so 
emaciated and feeble that I was unable to leave 
my room. After remaining in this reduced con- 
dition over a month, and receiving no benefit from 
the medicines prescribed for me, I obtained my 
doctor’s consent to a trial of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Before I had finished the first bottle of this medi- 
cine I began to improve. By its continued use the 
troubles with my liver and stomach gradually dis- 
appeared, and my appetite and strength returned. 
After taking eight bottles, my health was fully 
restored, and I am again able to attend to my 
business.—Isaac D. Yarrington, Bunker Hill St., 
Charlestown District, Boston, Mass. 

For Purifying, Vitalizing and Enriching the 
Blood, Ayer’s Sar- 





Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.,Lowell. 


saparilla 


has no equal. Sold by druggists. Price $1 ; 6 for $5. 





